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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


A LETTER from Sami al Rifai, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Trans-Jordan, was 
received by the Secretary-General on October 9, pro- 
testing the decision of the Security Council not to 
recommend the application of Trans-Jordan for Mem- 
bership in the United Nations. It was requested that 
the contents of the letter be read to the General As- 
sembly and circulated to all Members of the United 
Nations. 
A 

Consideration of the Greek Question was concluded 
by the First (PoLiticaL AND SEcuRITY) COMMITTEE 
on October 13, after approving an amended United 
States resolution. The resolution was approved in 
three sections, voting taking place on October 8, 10 
and 11 ( see page 511). 

On October 14, the First Committee began con- 
sideration of the United States proposal that an In- 
terim Commitiee of the Assembly on Peace and Se- 
curity should be established. 

A 

General debate on Chapter II (Economic Ques- 
tions) of the Report of the Economic and Social 
Council was concluded by the SEconp (ECONOMIC AND 
FinaNcIAL) COMMITTEE on October 10 after discus- 
sions had continued on October 7 and 8. On October 
11 and 14 the Committee discussed resolutions tabled 
in connection with the debate and approved a reso- 
lution calling on Member states to adhere to the eco- 
nomic and social recommendations of the United Na- 
tions (see page 537) and another recommending an an- 
nual survey of current world economic conditions and 
trends (see page 540). 

A 

The Joint Secon AND THIRD Committee held its 
first meeting on October 8, elected its officers and 
approved the order of its agenda. At meetings on 
October 10 and 13 it held a general debate on Chap- 
ter IV (Specialized Agencies) of the Report of the 
Economic and Social Council. The Committee also 
considered draft agreements between the United Na- 
tions and certain specialized agencies, submitted by 
the Council. 

A 

A resolution urging an exchange of workers for 
training purposes was approved by the THirp (SociAL, 
HuMANITARIAN AND CuLTuRAL) ComMITTEE on Oc- 
tober 9 (see page 541). On October 10 and 13 it ap- 
proved resolutions: (a) that the General Assembly 
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express interest in the Peruvian request that a Com- 
mittee of Experts be sent to study the effect of chewing 
coca leaves on the inhabitants of certain zones of the 
Andean regions (see page 519); (b) urging those 
states which have not yet deposited instruments of ac- 
ceptance of the Protocol on Narcotic Drugs to do so 
as soon as possible; (c) that Member states parties to 
the International Conventions on Traffic in Women and 
Children, and on Obscene Publications sign the pro- 
tocols amending these Conventions as soon as possible. 
A 

Draft resolutions, submitted by Denmark and In- 
dia respectively, on the future status of South West 
Africa, were discussed by the FourtH (TRUSTEESHIP) 
CoMMITTEE on October 8 and 9 and referred to a 
sub-committee for drafting as a single agreed text. 
The sub-committee subsequently met on October 10 
and 14 (see page 517). 

On October 14 the Fourth Committee approved a 
draft resolution, proposed by India, expressing the 
hope that Member states responsible for Non-Self- 
Governing Territories would propose Trusteeship 
Agreements for them. 

Five draft resolutions submitted by the ad hoc 
Committee on Information on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories were adopted, with certain amendments, 
by the Committee after discussion at meetings- held 
on October 10 and 11 (see page 523). 

The Sub-Committee set up to examine the draft 
Trusteeship Agreement for Nauru held meetings on 
October 9 and 13. 

A 

Preliminary examination of the Budget Estimates 
for 1948 was continued by the FirrH (ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AND BupDGETARY) COMMITTEE at meetings held 
on October 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14. A number of 
modifications of the budget were recommended sub- 
ject to revision at a further reading. 

A 

The StxtH (LEGAL) COMMITTEE met on October 7, 
8, 9, 10, 13 and 14 and agreed on the principles 
which should govern the admission to Membership of 
the United Nations of a state which changed its 
status. It also agreed to recommend the adoption of 
a flag for the United Nations, and that United Na- 
tions Charter Day and United Nations Peace Day be 
ohserved on the same day, October 24, which should 
be known as United Nations Day. In addition the 
Committee discussed the Yugoslav resolution concern- 
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mg the surrender of war criminals, traitors, and quis- 
lings, and the item relating to the need for greater 
use of the International Court of Justice (see page 525). 

Sub-Committee I of the Sixth Committee met on 
October 8 and 10 and completed its consideration of 
the United States-United Nations Agreement on the 
Permanent Headquarters. 

Sub-Committee II met on October 9, 11 and 13. It 
reached agreement on recommendations in regazd to 
the election of members to the proposed International 
Law Commission. It also discussed details relating 
to the structure and work of the Commission. 

On October 9 and 13, Sub-Committee III continued 
its consideration of the draft rules of procedure as 
proposed in. the Report of the Committee on Proce- 
dures and Organization. 

A 

General debate on the three inter-connected items 
on the Palestine question was continued throughout 
meetings held on October 8, 9, 10, 11, 13 and 14 by 
the Ap Hoc CoMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINIAN QUEs- 
TION (see page 532). 

A 

The SecuriTy CoUNCIL met on October 9, 11 and 
14 and continued its discussion on the Indonesian 
question. It has before it three resolutions, sub- 
mitted respectively by the U.S.S.R., Australia, and 
the United Kingdom (see page 514). 

The Security Council’s COMMITTEE OF Goop OF- 
FICES OF THE INDONESIAN QUESTION held an informal 
meeting at Lake Success on October 8. It agreed to 
hold its first formal meeting in Sydney, Australia, 
and to proceed to the area concerned by the first avail- 
able air transportation. 

A 

The Workinc CoMMITTEE of the COMMISSION FOR 
CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS met on October 10 and 
continued its exchange of views on the working papers 
submitted by each of the members of the Committee 
containing observations on the general principles for 
reductions and regulation of armaments and armed 
forces, and on practical and effective safeguards by 
means of international control. 

A 


The Ap Hoc CoMMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED Eco- 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA convened at 
Lake Success on October 9. elected its officers and 
adopted its agenda. It then adjourned until the fol- 
lowing week. 


The ELEcTRICAL POWER COMMITTEE of the Eco. 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE convened at Gep. 
eva on October 9. After electing its officers and 
adopting its agenda, it set up a working party to 
make proposals concerning questionnaires used by 
the Public Utilities Panel of the former Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe. It also established 


a Sub-Committee on European Electric Power De. 
velopment to study means of expanding European 
electricity output and improving its distribution. 

A 


THE Wori”p HEALTH ORGANIZATION’S ExPERT Com. 
MITTEE ON QUARANTINE convened in Geneva on Oc. 
tober 13. (The meeting of this Committee was ad. 
vanced to this date from November 24 because of the 
outbreak of cholera in Egypt.) WHO is making ar. 
rangements regarding offers of cholera vaccine from 
U.S.A., China, United Kingdom, France, Iraq, Braz’, 
U.S.S.R., Tunisia, Italy, Switzerland, Iran and WHO 
itself. 

The Committee has also under review interna. 
tional sanitary convention problems, yellow fever con- 
trol, and conventions regulating maritime and air 
traffic with a view to their revision in 1948 under 
WHO auspices. 

A 

At meetings of the ExEcuTIVE Boarp of the INTER. | 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND on October 7 
and 8, it was agreed that the headquarters of the 
Fund should be moved to New York from Washing. ' 
ton. The Committee also adopted a resolution for 
submission to the Economic and Social Council urg- 
ing those governments which have not yet contributed 
to the Fund to make contributions in money, kind, 
services, or facilities as they may be in a position to 
provide. It concluded consideration of its Report to 
the Economic and Social Council. The Chairman 
suggested that the next meeting of the Board shculd 
be held in late November (see page 528). 

A 


On October 13, it was announced that the LEGAL 
CoMMITTEE of the INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION, meeting in Brussels, had prepared a 
draft convention on Air Law for submission to the 


next Assembly of ICAO to be held in June 1948. 
A 


On October 14, the INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANI- 
ZATION in Geneva announced that thirteen additional 
tariff negotiations had been completed bringing the 
total to 69. 
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Committee Recommends New Balkan Body 
US.S.R. Proposal Rejected 


y 36 votes to 6, the First (Political and Security) 
B Committee decided on October 11 to recommend 
a special Balkan committee. On October 13, the 
U.S.S.R. resolution on the subject was rejected by 
a vote of 40-6. Thus the bitterly debated Greek ques- 
tion passed from the agenda of the First Committee 
and now goes, for final action, before the plenary 
meetings of the General Assembly. 

If the Assembly approves the recommendation of 
the First Committee, a new United Nations special 
committee on the Balkans will come into being. It 
will be composed of the representatives of eleven 
states, including Poland and the U.S.S.R. Both of 
these states have stated that they will not participate, 
but the seats will be kept open for them. According 
to one of the clauses of the resolution, the Assembly 
will “recommend” that Greece and its three northern 
neighbors, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, should 
co-operate with the committee. 


Function of Committee 

The function of the new committee will be to ob- 
serve how the recommendations of the resolution are 
complied with and to assist in implementing them. 
By the first of these recommendations, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia will be called upon by the As- 
sembly “to do nothing which could furnish aid and 
assistance” to the guerillas fighting against the Greek 
Government. 

Secondly, the Assembly will call on these three 
countries and Greece to co-operate to settle their dis- 
putes peacefully. It will call for the establishment of 
normal diplomatic and good neighborly relations; for 
the conclusion of frontier conventions; for the volun- 
tary repatriation of refugees; and for preventing 
their participation in military activity. Finally, the 
four states should study the practicability of the 
voluntary transfer of minorities. 

The special committee will also have, according to 
the resolution as recommended by the First Commit- 
tee, the power to recommend a special session of the 
General Assembly as an urgent matter if it considers 
that such a step is necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Principal headquarters of the committee should 
be in Salonika, the resolution provides, but, with the 
co-operation of the four governments concerned, the 
committee should perform its functions wherever ap- 
propriate in the four states. 

The committee should report to the next regular 
session of the Assembly or to any special session. It 
should also render such interim reports as appropriate 
and make recommendations as it deems fit. It should 
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start work within 30 days after passage of the reso- 
lution by the General Assembly. 

Adequate staff should be assigned to the committee 
by the Secretary-General, who should arrange with 
the four governments concerned for full freedom of 
movement and all necessary facilities. 

As approved on October 11 after four full meet- 
ings, the resolution has substantially the same effect 
as the first draft presented by the Uuited States on 
September 25. During the course of the debate, how- 
ever, a finding against Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia in connection with assistance and support for 
the Greek guerrillas was eliminated, with the approval 
of the United States. In its place was substituted a 
reference to the finding on the same lines by the 
majority of the Balkan Commission of Investigation. 

In effect the U.S.S.R. resolution, which was voted 
down on October 13, would have blamed the internal 
situation in Greece for conditions in the Balkans, and 
foreign interference, in turn, for the situation in 
Greece. It would also have recommended that Greece 
put an end to frontier incidents; that a special com- 
mission guarantee that foreign economic aid to Greece 
be used solely in the interests of the Greek people; 
and that foreign troops and military personnel be 
withdrawn from Greece. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R) insisted on the 
withdrawal of British troops from Greece as the main 
condition for peaceful settlement. 

The U.S.S.R. resolution, when put to vote as a 
whole, was supported by the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia. On specific paragraphs it drew support 
from several other delegations, with many abstaining. 

The First Committee considered the United States 
draft resolution in three phases—first, general recom- 
mendations; second, composition of the special com- 
mittee; and third, the question of responsibility for 
the situation in the Balkans. There were numerous 
debates of a procedural character throughout the dis- 
cussions. 


General Recommendations 

The general recommendations had been discussed 
fully in the general debate, and there was little further 
debate when they were voted on paragraph by para- 
graph on October 8. 

While paragraphs containing specific recommenda- 
tions to the four governments for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the disputes in the Balkans coincided in sub- 
stance with the relevant paragraphs of the Soviet draft 
resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky explained that the Soviet 
delegation attached importance to its own wording 
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Resolution on 
Thrzats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece 
Approved by the First Committee 


WHEREAS 

The peoples of the United Nations have expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations their determination to practice 
tolerance and to live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbors and to unite their strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security; and to that end the members 
of the United Nations have obligated themselves to carry out 
the purposes and principles of the Charter; 
(Approved October 11.For—37 ; against—0; abstentions—14.) 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

HAVING CONSIDERED the record of the Security Council pro- 
ceedings in connection with the complaint of the Greek 
Government of December 3, 1946, including the report sub- 
mitted by the Commission of Investigation established by the 
Security Council resolution of December 19, 1946, and in- 
formation supplied by the Subsidiary Group of the Com- 
mission of Investigation subsequent to the report of the 
Commission: 
(Approved October 11.For—38; against—0; abstentions—14.) 


Taking account of the report of the Commission of Investi- 
gation, which found by a majority vote that Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia had given assistance and support to the 
guerrillas fighting against the Greek Government: 
(Approved October 11. For—32 ; against—7 ; abstentions—13.) 


Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to do nothing 
which could furnish aid and assistance to the said guerrillas. 
(Approved October 11. For—34; against—7 ; abstentions—11.) 


Cats upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the one 
hand and Greece on the other to co-operate in the settlement 
of their disputes by peaceful means, and to that end 
recommends 

(1) That they establish normal diplomatic and good- 
neighborly relations among themselves as soon as 
possible; 

(2) That they establish frontier conventions providing for 

effective machinery for the regulation and control of 
their common frontiers and for the pacific settlement 
of frontier incidents and disputes; 
That they co-operate in the settlement of the problems 
arising out of the presence of refugees in the four 
states concerned through voluntary repatriation wher- 
ever possible and that they take effective measures to 
prevent the participation of such refugees in political 
or military activity ; 

(4) That they study the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for the voluntary transfer of minorities; 

(Approved October 8.For—34; against—0; abstentions—15.) 


EsTABLISHES a Special Committee 

(1) To observe the compliance by the four governments 
concerned with the foregoing recommendations; 

(2) To be available to assist the four governments con- 
cerned in the implementation of such recommenda- 
tions; 

(Approved October 8. For—39; against—6; abstentions—9.) 


and therefore abstained from voting on the United 
States version, as did the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. The 
same six states voted against all the other general 
recommendations contained in the United States draft. 


Composition of Proposed Committee 
Several proposals were made regarding the compo- 
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RECOMMENDS that the four governments concerned co- 
operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to carry 
out these functions; 

(Approved October 8. For—39; against—6; abstentions—8.) 


AutuHorizes the Special Committee, if in its opinion 
further consideration of the subject matter of this resolution 
by the General Assembly prior to its next regular session is 
necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, to recommend to the Members of the United Nations 
that a special session of the General Assembly be convoked 
as a matter of urgency. 

(Approved October 8. For—40; against—6; abstentions—9,) 


THE SpPEcIAL COMMITTEE 


SHALL CONSIST of representatives of Australia, Brazil, 
China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, seats being held open for 
Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
(Approved October 10.For—32 ; against—1 ; abstentions—12.,) 


SHALL HAVE its principal headquarters in Salonika and 
with the co-operation of the four governments concerned 
shall perform its functions in such places and in the terri- 
tories of the four States concerned as it may deem appropriate; 
(Approved October 8.For—39; against—6; abstentions—I].) 


SHALL RENDER a report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly and to any prior special session which 
might be called to consider the subject matter of this resolu- 
tion, and shall render such interim reports as it may deem 
appropriate to the Secretary-General for transmission to the 
Members of the Organization; in any reports to the General 
Assembly the Special Committee may make such recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly as it deems fit; 
(Approved October 8.For—39 ; against—6; abstentions—l0.) 


SHALL DETERMINE its own procedure, and may establish 
such sub-committees as it deems necessary; 
(Approved October 8.For—38; against—6; abstentions—l0.) 


SHALL COMMENCE its work within 30 days after passage of 
this resolution by the General Assembly, and shall remain 
in existence pending a new decision of the General Assembly. 
(Approved October 8. For—36; against—6; abstentions—10.) 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Requests the Secretary-General to assign to the Special 
Committee staff adequate to enable it to perform its duties, 
and to enter into a standing arrangement with each of the 
four governments concerned to assure the Special Committee, 
so far as it may find it necessary to exercise its functions 
within their territories, of full freedom of movement and ail 
necessary facilities for the performance of its functions. 
(Approved October 8. For—39; against—6; abstentions—9.) 


(Resolution as a whole as amended approved October 11. 
For—36; against—6; abstentions—10.) 


sition of the special committee, the main arguments 
being on whether the permanent members of the 
Security Council should be represented. 


Before a final decision was reached, Mr. Vyshinsky 
had declared that in functions and powers the com- 
mittee would not be compatible with the sovereignty 
of United Nations Members and therefore not in ac 
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cordance with the Charter. It would not be com- 
patible with the sovereignty of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, he said. 

It was at this stage that Mr. Vyshinsky announced 
that the Soviet delegation would not participate in 
the committee or in its election. Gratitude for such a 
stand was expressed by Dr. Ales Bebler (Yucos.aviA) , 
who invited others to take a similar position. Dr. Oscar 
Lange stated that Poland was unable to participate in 
the work of the special committee, and the représenta- 
tives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. that they were unable to par- 
ticipate in establishing it. , 

Paul-Henri Spaak (BeLcium) deplored this “dis- 
astrous, grave, and regrettable” decision, and Her- 
schel V. Johnson (UniTED STATES) commented that 
non-participation of the U.S.S.R. was “a matter of 
real sadness and concern.” 

After the composition of the committee was ap- 
proved, based on a proposal by Canada, the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
and Yugoslavia pointed out that they had not par- 
ticipated in the vote. Mr. Vyshinsky declared that 
the seat left open for the U.S.S.R. was wasted, for 
the U.S.S.R. would never take it. 


Responsibility 

As in the general debate, the question of responsi- 
bility for the situation in the Balkans received con- 
siderable attention. The result was that the clauses 
in the original United States draft directly blaming 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were dropped, and 
in their place was substituted an Anglo-French formula 
which simply refers to the fact that the Security Coun- 
cil’s Balkan Commission had found by a majority vote 
that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had given as- 
sistance and support to the Greek guerrillas. 

When it was suggested by the United States that 
it would be useful for the First Committee, before 
establishing the question of responsibility, to have the 
views of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on 
whether they are willing to co-operate with the pro- 
visions for peaceful settlement, the representatives of 
Albania and Bulgaria asked for time to consult their 
Governments; the representative of Greese stated that 
his Government would abide by the Committee’s de- 
cision; and the representative of Yugoslavia declared 
that, as a Charter Member of the United Nations, his 
country knows its obligations under the Charter. 

Early in the discussion the United States indicated 
that it would accept elimination of the guilt clause 
provided the governments concerned are willing to 
co-operate fully with the specific provisions to be 
decided on for settlement. Later, however, Mr. John- 
son announced that the United States would not accept 
this modification because it had not met the desired 
response. His later explanation of United States ac- 
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How Committee Dealt with 
Other Proposals on Greece 


U.S.S.R. proposal calling on Greece to put an 


end to frontier incidents, establishing a spe- 
cial commission to guarantee that foreign 
economic aid to Greece is used solely in the 
interests of the Greek people, and recommend- 
ing the withdrawal of foreign troops and mili- 
tary personnel from Greece—defeated October 
13 by a vote of 40-6, with 11 abstentions. 


SWEDISH proposal to establish a committee to 


examine the underlying causes of the situa- 
tion in the Balkans and to recommend meas- 
ures to eliminate the causes of friction—with- 
drawn October 8. 


CuBAN proposal to establish a committee for the 


purpose, among other things, of ascertaining if 
the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania have been fulfilled, and of investi- 
gating if there is political and economic inde- 
pendence in Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, and 
if they are completely free from foreign inter- 
vention in their internal and external affairs 
—withdrawn October 11. 


EcyPTIAN proposal to establish a drafting sub- 


committee of the First Committee to prepare 
a text in the light of the discussions in the 
Committee with a view to reconciling oppos- 
ing points of view and facilitating international 
co-operation—first paragraph defeated October 
10 by a vote of 23-6, with 18 abstentions, and 
the resolution as a whole therefore lapsed. 


CuBAN amendment to United States proposal to 


provide that the special committee should con- 
sist of persons appointed by the First Com- 
mittee, none of whom should be nationals of 
the countries involved in the dispute—defeated 
October 10 by a vote of 22-4, with 19 absten- 


tions. 


CoLoMBIAN amendment to United States pro- 


posal to provide that the special committee 
should consist of representatives of the six 
non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 


cil—defeated October 10 by a vote of 14-3, 
with 26 abstentions. 


CoLoMBIAN amendment to delete paragraphs 1, 
2, 3, and 4 of the United States proposal— 
defeated October 10 by a vote of 29-6 with 16 


abstentions. 





ceptance of the provision that was finally approved, 
without the condition that the governments concerned 
must express their willingness to co-operate, was that 
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DOCUMENTS KEY 


Proposal by the delegation of the United States— 
A/C.1/191 dated September 25, 1947. 


Proposal submitted by the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R.—A/C.1/199 dated September 27, 1947. 


Proposal submitted by the delegation of Sweden— 
A/C.1/205 dated October 7, 1947. 


Proposal submitted by the delegation of Cuba— 
A/C.1/206 and A/C.1/206/Corr.1 dated Oc- 
tober 8, 1947. 


Amendment to the Untied States proposal sub- 
mitted by the delegation of the United King- 
dom—A/C.1/207/Corr.1 dated October 9, 1947. 


the representative of Yugoslavia had clearly stated 
that he would not accept the Balkan committee. 
Comment by those states which had opposed the 
United States resolution all the way included remarks 
to the effect that it was not based on actual findings, 


Proposal submitted by the delegation of Egypt— 
A/C.1/208 dated October 10, 1947. 


Amendment to the United States proposal sub- 
mitted by the delegation of Cuba—A/C.1/209 
dated October 9, 1947. 

Amendments to the United States proposal sub- 
mitted by the delegation of Colombia— 
A/C.1/210 dated October 9, 1947. 


Amendment to the United States proposal sub- 
mitted by the delegation of Canada—A/C.1/211 
dated October 10, 1947. 


and that it would not provide a solution. 

On the other hand, the United Kingdom delegation 
was confident that it provides for logical action based 
on the findings of the United Nations investigation in 
the Balkans. 


Withdrawal Of Troops In Indonesia Considered 
Three Proposals Before Security Council 


HROUGH MEETINGS ‘on October 9, 11, and 14, the 
Security Council deliberated on further measures 
relating to the Indonesian question. Before the Coun- 
cil were three proposals. The U.S.S.R. demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of troops to positions which 
they occupied before military operations began. Aus- 
tralia proposed that troops withdraw at least five 
kilometres behind the positions which they occupied 
on August 1, the day on which the Security Council 
issued its cease fire order. 

As amended by Belgium, a United Kingdom reso- 
lution postulates that the first step to ensure observ- 
ance of the cease fire order is to determine a pro- 
visional line of demarcation between the territories 
under control of the Netherlands East Indies Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Republic of Indon- 
esia. This, the resolution proposes, should be the 
first objective of the Council’s Committee of Good 
Offices, and in this matter, the resolution suggests, 
the Council’s Consular Commission could make pro- 
posals at the earliest possible date. 

In addition to these proposals, the Council had 
before it an interim report of its Consular Commis- 
sion. On October 13, the Council received a tele- 
graphed summary of the main points of the Commis- 
sion’s report. The report itself, the Commission had 
cabled, was completed and unanimously agreed upon 
and would be sent by air. 

In regard to this telegraphed summary, Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy (PoLanp), while gratified that the report 
is unanimous, noted that the seventh paragraph (see 
box on page 515) states that the influential class of 
Indonesians number not more than five per cent of 
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the population and are practically all Nationalists, 
seeking some form of independence, although not 
necessarily supporting the present Republic. 

The Commission, stated Mr. Katz-Suchy, was not 
asked for any opinion as to the situation of the various 
political forces in Indonesia; therefore that part of 
the report is completely out of order. He felt that 
action on the part of the Council to recall the Com- 
mission immediately would be justified. 

A point made during the discussions on the draft 
resolutions was that the Council should wait 
for the full report. Other representatives urged im- 
mediate action in view of the fact that, apparently, 
the cease fire order had not been complied with. 

Present for the discussions were representatives of 
the Netherlands, India, the Republic of Indonesia, 
and the Philippine Republic. 


Discussion of the U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


In support of the Soviet draft resolution, Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the Soviet representative, declared that since 
the decision of the Council to order a cease-fire was not 
followed, the Council must take other measures at 
least sufficient to ensure respect for that first decision 
of August 1. One of the two parties must be prevented 
from being placed in an unfavorable position at the 
time of the possible negotiations for settlement. Mr. 
Gromyko ‘contended that the basic fact was perfectly 
clear that Indonesia is the victim of an act of ag: 
gression. 

The Council should, before it took any action, make 
certain that the rights, claims or position of the parties 
concerned were not affected, said Warren R. Austin 
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Summary of Main Points 
of Report From 
Security Council’s Consular Commission 


"Diagn orders were duly given, but there 
was no confidence by Dutch or Indonesians 
that the other side would carry them out, and no 
attempt was made by either side to come to an 
agreement with the other about means of giving 
effect to the order. 

While the Republican Government ordered 
their troops to remain in their positions and 
to cease hostilities, the Netherlands East Indies 
Government considered it incumbent on them to 
proceed with the restoration of law and order 
within the limits of the lines laid down by them. 

The rapid Dutch advance by-passed consid- 
erable Republican forces, which remained in 
their positions in accordance with the Repub- 
lican cease-fire order, while they were subject 
to mopping-up operations by troops under Dutch 
command in accordance with the Dutch inter- 
pretation of the order. The Republican Govern- 
ment directed their forces to defend themselves 
and to oppose movements within Dutch-held 
territory. The different interpretations of the 
cease-fire order by each side thus made it im- 
possible for the order to be observed. 

Apart from actions involving regular forces, 
a considerable amount of banditry, including 
murder, arson, and looting, is still being carried 
on to some extent by irregular bands. 

The population suffered considerably even 
before the police action from banditry and the 
scorched earth policy. This was intensified dur- 
ing and after the police action. The Chinese 
were a special target. 

Administration and cultivation are proceeding 
under emergency conditions in both Dutch and 
Republican held territory. In the former there 
is considerable fear of banditry in the mean- 
time and Republican reprisals in the future. In 
the latter there are widespread shortages due 
to the cessation of normal export and import 
trade. In Republican areas the food situation 
in most districts is good at present but may 
deteriorate in a few months’ time. 

The influential class of Indonesians, who 
number not more than five per cent of the popu- 
lation, are practically all Nationalists and seek 
some form of independence, although not neces- 
sarily supporting the present Republic. There 
is little hatred of the Dutch, whose assistance in 
running the country is recognized as essential. 


(Unirep States). Until this is done the Council 
should not, in law or in reason, pass the U.S.S.R. 
resolution, he stated. The Council could not deter- 
mine the effects of withdrawal of troops on the basis 
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of the Consular Commission’s interim report. 

Mr. Austin pointed out also that the Committee of 
Good Offices had met informally at Lake Success on 
October 8 and had unanimously agreed to proceed to 
the area concerned by the first available air trans- 
portation. Its first formal meeting would be held in 
Sydney, Australia. The parties involved had indi- 
cated that the consequences of withdrawal would be 
serious. They should therefore seek agreement with 
the aid of the Committee of Good Offices. 

The Belgian representative, Fernand van Langen- 
hove, pointed out that the Council had already re- 
jected such a proposal, which was no more justified 
today than in the past. Trying to anticipate the in- 
formation which would be reported by the Consular 
Commission, and taking ill-considered decisions in 
spired by an obvious prejudice, would seriously com- 
promise the Council’s authority, he said. 

Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo (PHILIPPINE 
REPUBLIC) considered that the proposed troop with- 
drawal would be wholly within reason if the author- 
ities of the Republic of Indonesia are willing and able 
to accept the responsibility that excesses will be avoid- 
ed and that the necessary restraint and control will be 
exercised over the acts of their troops and followers. 

As a precautionary measure, he suggested that, in- 
stead of issuing such a decision directly, the Council 
might ask the Committee of Good Offices to consider 
the whole problem of troop withdrawal on the spot 
and make recommendations. 

He thought, too, that the Council would be well 
within its rights to appeal to both sides to desist from 
all inflammatory propaganda, provocation, and re- 
taliation, to release hostages in the name of humanity, 
and in other ways to help create an atmosphere fav- 
orable to conciliation. 

Brazil expressed hesitation about basing any im- 
portant decision on such a fragmentary report as that 
so far.received from the Consular Commission. Also, 
stated Joao Carlos Muniz, experience had shown that © 
the withdrawal of forces to their previous positions is 
a measure that cannot be carried out without careful 
preparation: such an operation can be enforced only 
when there is a military commission appointed by 
neutral states and charged with supervision of the 
retreat on the spot. 

The Good Offices Committee should expedite its 
work, and the Council at this stage should refrain from 
further intervention unless positive facts brought to 
its attention by the Consular Commission or the com- 
mittee indicate otherwise, Mr. Muniz believed. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy (PoLanp) thought that the civil 
administration should be withdrawn at the same time 
as the military forces. He strongly supported the pro- 
posal for the withdrawal of the forces. 

The representative of France expressed opposition. 
Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, considered the proposal 
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practicable, although he admitted there might be some 
danger of reprisals in the event of a withdrawal of 
Netherlands troops. The permanent presence of such 
troops was not the remedy, however. He suggested 
that the Council might ask for the release of all hos- 
tages and a general amnesty for political crimes. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CuH1nA) stated that he would sup- 
port the proposal if it were proved that it would not 
lead to a worsening of the situation. 


Discussion of Australian Proposal 

Introducing the Australian proposal, Colonel W. R. 
Hodgson argued that the complete withdrawal pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R. was not practical, for there 
would be no loss of contact between the two oppos- 
ing forces: as the Netherlands troops withdrew, the 
Indonesian troops would follow. Furthermore, he 
doubted whether the Indonesian Government had the 
physical and material resources to restore communi- 
cations, roads, and bridges, and to restore law and 
order. It must have the assistance and co-operation 
of the Netherlands authorities in order to do so, he 
believed. The Australian proposal, on the other hand, 
would get the forces out of immediate contact and 
would separate them by a strip of territory ten kil- 
ometres wide. 

The French representative contended, however, that 
this proposal would not be effective in its results, and 
Dr. E. N. van Kleffens (NETHERLANDS) thought that 


it could not provide a practical solution for the pre- 
vention of further violations of the Council’s cease 
fire order. 

Mr. Gromyko contended that a withdrawal of five 
kilometres as proposed by Australia would not mean 
that the opposing troops would break off contact. 


Mr. el-Khouri, too, felt that such an arbitrary with- 


drawal would not help the situation. Some troops 
might have advanced 25 or 30 kilometres or more, 
while others might not have advanced at all. 


Discussion of United Kingdom Resolution 

Before Sir Alexander Cadogan presented the United 
Kingdom proposal, he expressed the view that the 
authorities of the Indonesian Republic in their present 
state would find it extremely difficult to exercise the 
necessary authority to restore and maintain order. 
Therefore he could not vote for the U.S.S.R. proposal. 

As for the Australian draft, there was such a con- 
fused situation around August 1, resulting in isolated 
and scattered pockets of troops and guerrillas, that 
he did not see how forces could be asked to retreat 
at least five kilometres from a number of scattered 
points. 


The first step necessary, therefore, he submitted, is 
to establish some kind of provisional demarcation 
line. This, he thought, could be done by the Com. 
mittee of Good Offices and the Consular Commission, 
under general directives from the Council. The line 
could not be drawn by the Council itself. 

Guy de la Tournelle (FRANCE) agreed that good 
results would be achieved if the United Kingdom pro. 
posal were adopted. 

Support was also expressed by Fernand van Jan. 
genhove (BELGIUM) who proposed a change in word- 
ing which was accepted by Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
Mr. van Langenhove had doubts that the Australian 
proposal could be carried out effectively. 

Colonel Hodgson (AusTRALIA), on the other hand, 
believed that the United Kingdom resolution would 
be ineffective. 

While he had not had time to consult his Govern- 
ment, Mr. van Kleffens expressed the hope that the 
United Kingdom proposal would be adopted. It 
seemed to be based on common sense, he said. 

Both Mr. Katz-Suchy and Mr. Gromyko charged 
that the United Kingdom resolution was clearly in- 
tended to support the Netherlands position. 

Mr. el-Khouri did not see how the Consula: Com- 
mission could work out a demarcation line; therefore 
he felt that it was not practicable. 

During the discussions, Colombia’s representative, 
Dr. Alfonso Lopez, suggested that the Council should 
call on the two parties in the dispute to enter into 
contact and to inform the Council whether they are 
willing or not to carry out the instructions of the 
Council. He offered this proposal as an amendment 
to either the U.S.S.R. or Australian proposals. 

At‘ adjournment on October 14, three representa- 
tives had indicated their intention to speak at the next 
meeting. 


DOCUMENTS KEY 


Draft resolution submitted by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. at the 207th meeting of the 
Security Council—S/575 dated October 3, 1947. 


Draft resolution submitted by the delegation of 
the United Kingdom as amended by the Belgian 
proposal at the 210th meeting of the Security 
Council—S/578 dated October 11, 1947. 


Draft resolution submitted by the delegation of 
Australia at the 210th meeting of the Security 
Council—S/579 dated October 11, 1947. 


Note from the United States representative at the 
seat of the United Nations, addressed to the 
Secretary-General, and attached telegram from 
the Consular Commission at Batavia—S/581 
dated October 13, 1947. 
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a examining draft resolutions presented by 
India and Denmark on action to be taken by the 
Assembly on the future of South West Africa, the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee created on October 
9 a special drafting group to work out a composite 
text. 

In proposing the formation of this special body, 
Francis B. Sayre (UNITED States) declared that the 
Trusteeship Committee had shown by its discussion 
that substantial agreement existed on the funda- 
mentals of the South West African question. The 
representatives had expressed general regret that South 
Africa had not yet submitted a Trusteeship agreement 
for this ex-Mandate. They had also declared that the 
Union Government should be urged to comply with 
the Assembly’s resolution of last year recommending 
such action. The question was basically that of find- 
ing the precise terms in which to express these fun- 
damental points. 


Indian Resolution 

Sir Maharaj Singh (Inp1A) presented the first. of 
the draft resolutions to the Committee. After a six- 
point preamble which recalls the invitation to manda- 
tory powers to submit Trusteeship agreements and 
the failure of South Africa to do so despite the “clear 
intention” of Chapter XII that all mandated terri- 
tories shall be granted independence or brought un- 
der the Trusteeship System, the Indian draft resolu- 
tion “strongly urges” the Union Government to sub- 
mit an agreement for South West Africa to the next 
session of the Assembly. 

In submitting his proposal, Sir Maharaj Singh said 
that, as far as he knew, no representative body of 
non-Europeans living inside the Union, not one single 
independent African state, and no representative asso- 
ciation of educated Africans in any part of the world 
had supported the proposal of the South African Gov- 
ernment. This was due to the existence of “humiliat- 
ing discriminations” against Africans, Asiatics, and 
other non-Europeans in South Africa in every sphere 
of life. 

True, there had been some improvements for the 
African population in the Union, but the amount 
spent per capita on non-Europeans was far smaller 
than that expended on Europeans in all the social 
services. 

Why should the admittedly backward peoples of 
South West Africa reject the Trusteeship System and 
the progressive supervision of the United Nations, and 
desire closer association with a Government which 
imposes disabilities on Africans as such, the Indian 
representative asked? “Surely the eminently sound 
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Draft Resolutions on South West Africa 


“Substantial Agreement on the Fundamentals” 


reason which commended itself last year to almost 
all of us is that they are wholly unable in the present 
state of development to understand the full implica- 
tions of Trusteeship under the Charter.” 

Sir Maharaj warned that South West Africa might 


“ 


yet be incorporated before long, since there was “a 
strong body of European opinion in the Union which 
is in favor of annexation.” 


India’s Draft Resolution 

Wuereas in its Resolution dated 9 February 1946, the 
General Assembly invited all States administering terri- 
tories then held under mandate to submit Trusteeship 
agreements for approval; 

WHEREAs in its resolution dated 14 December 1946, the 
General Assembly recommended for reasons given therein 
that the mandated territory of South West Africa be 
placed under the International Trusteeship System and 
invited the Government of the Union of South Africa to 
propose for the consideration of the General Assembly a 
Trusteeship agreement for the aforesaid territory; 

Wuereas the Government of the Union of South West 
Africa have twice failed to carry out the aforesaid recom- 
mendations of the United Nations; 

Wuereas all other states responsible for the administra- 
tion of territories previously held under mandate have 
without exception either placed such territories under 
the International Trusteeship System. or offered them 
independence; 

Wuereas the territory of South West Africa, though not 
self-governing, is at present outside the control and super- 
vision of the United Nations; 

Wuereas it is the clear intention of Chapter XII of the 
Charter of the United Nations that all territories pre- 
viously held under mandate, if not granted independence, 
shall be brought under the International Trusteeship 
System; 

Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, while taking note of the an- 
nounced intention of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa not to proceed with incorporation, expresses 
its disapproval of the failure of that Government to carry 
out its recommendations and strongly urges it to propose 
for the consideration of the next Session of the General 
Assembly a Trusteeship agreement for the territory of 
South West Africa. 





The time had come, Sir Maharaj said, to express 
the Assembly’s disapproval of the failure of the Union 
Government on two previous occasions to carry out 
the Assembly’s recommendations and to urge strongly 
that a Trusteeship agreement be submitted at the next 
session. 

Danish Draft Resolution 

Introduced by Hermod Lannung, the Danish draft 
resolution also recalls that all other administering 
powers have placed their Mandated Territories under 
Trusteeship or have offered them independence. How- 
ever, instead of expressing “disapproval” that the 
Union has not submitted a Trusteeship agre2ment, 
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as does the Indian draft resolution, the Danish 
document “expresses its regret,” together with its 
“hope” that the Union will comply with the Assembly’s 
recommendation “soon.” 

The Danish proposal further requests the Fourth 
Committee in the meantime to constitute a special 
committee to examine the Union Government’s re- 
port on South West Africa and to submit its observa- 
tions and any recommendations to the Assembly. 

The Union Government, Mr. Lannung stated, was 
morally bound to place the territory under Trusteeship 
and should be urged once more to do so. But while 
that was pending, the Assembly must decide what to 
do with the report submitted on South West Africa. 
He would have preferred submission of this report 
to the Trusteeship Council; but, since there were 
certain grave objections to such a course, he proposed 
the creation of a special committee as a temporary 
expedient. If, however, Mr. Lannung added, the 
Committee found a way to make possible the sub- 
mission of the South African report to the Trustee- 
ship Council, his delegation would accept that solu- 
tion. 

Later the Danish representative offered an amend- 
ment to his draft resolution which deleted the para- 
graph calling for the creation of a special committee 
to examine the South African report and authorized 
the Trusteeship Council to perform this function. 


Discussion of Draft Resolutions 

In the general discussion of the two proposals, Pro- 
fessor Boris E. Stein (U.S.S.R.) said that the lan- 
guage of the Danish proposal was “too vague and 
platonic” and he regretted the absence of a time limit 
in this resolution. If no time limit were given, Pro- 
fessor Stein declared, the entire matter might even- 
tually be lost sight of by the General Assembly. 

Furthermore, Professor Stein continued, informa- 
tion on non-sovereign areas must be classified under 
one of two headings: non-self-governing territories or 
trusteeship. What, he asked, is the status of the in- 
formation on South West Africa, and what could the 
special committee proposed by Denmark do about 
this information? He feared that South Africa was 
merely trying to camouflage its attitude by the sub- 
mission of such information, and that the Danish 
proposal might play into South Africa’s hands. 

The Indian draft resolution, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative said, was based squarely on the Charter and 
he would therefore vote for it. 

In adding their general support to the Indian pro- 
posal, Dr. Liu Chieh (China) and A. S. Pirzada 
(PAKISTAN) agreed with Sir Maharaj Singh on the 
relevancy of racial conditions in South Africa to the 
question of South West Africa. General Carlos P. 
Romulo (Puitippines) preferred the Indian resolu- 
tion to that proposed by Denmark, which he con- 
sidered weak in its wording, but he could not sup- 
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Denmark’s Draft Resolution 


REFERRING to the resolution of the General Assembly 
of 9 February 1946 inviting the placing of mandated 
territories under Trusteeship, and to the resolution of the 
General Assembly of 14 September 1946 stating that the 
Assembly is unable to accede to the incorporation of the 
territory of South West Africa in the Union of South 
Africa, recommending that this mandated territory be 
placed under the International Trusteeship System, and 
inviting the Government of the Union to propose for the 
consideration of the General Assembly a Trusteeship 
agreement for the aforesaid territory, 


ReEcA.inc that all other states administering territories 
previously held under mandate have placed these terri- 
tories under the Trusteeship System or offered them 
independence, 

Notinc that the Government of the Union of South 
Africa in a letter of 23 July 1947 informed the United 
Nations that they have decided not to proceed with the 
incorporation of South West Africa in the Union but to 
maintain the status quo and to continue to administer the 
territory in the spirit of the existing mandate, and that 
the Union Government have undertaken to submit reports 
on their administration for the information of the United 
Nations, 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, THEREFORE 

Takes Norte of the decision of the Union of South 
Africa not to proceed with the incorporation of South 
West Africa, 

MaAInNTAINs its recommendation that South West Africa 
be placed under the Trusteeship System, 

EXPRESSES its regret that the Union has not yet sub- 
mitted a Trusteeship agreement for South West Africa 
and its hope that the Union will soon comply with the 
aforesaid recommendation, and 

Requests the Fourth Committee in the meantime to 
constitute a special committee composed of a representa- 
tive of each state member of the Trusteeship Council, a 
representative of the Union of South Africa, and a repre- 
sentative of one other member state designated by the 
Fourth Committee, to examine the report on South West 
Arica now submitted by the Union Government, and to 
submit its observations thereon for the consideration of 
the General Assembly with such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable. 


port the fifth paragraph of the Indian draft resolu- 
tion, which spoke of South West Africa as being “at 
present outside the control and supervision of the 
United Nations.” 

That paragraph, General Romulo declared, should 
be eliminated because, in his view, South West Africa 
came within the scope of Chapter XI when South 


Africa signed the Charter. He would substitute a 
paragraph stating that the Union Government, acting 
under the terms of a Mandate issued by the “defunct” 
League of Nations, was ignoring her obligations un- 
der Chapter XI. A further paragraph proposed by 
General Romulo would urge South Africa to adhere 
to the provisions of Chapter XI in administering 
South West Africa. 

Among the representatives favoring the Danish 
draft resolution was John Foster Dulles (UniTED 
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SraTEs), who said that there were three main dif- 
ferences between the two proposals. There was noth- 
ing in the Danish draft resolution corresponding to 
the paragraph in the Indian proposal, which stated 
that it was the clear intention of Chapter XII that all 
territories previously held under mandate should be 
brought under the Trusteeship System if not granted 
independence. The Indian position, he thought, ap- 
peared to overstate the case “slightly.” The second 
difference was the Indian proposal to ask South Africa 
to submit a Trusteeship agreement in time for the 
next Assembly session; this might be regarded as an 
ultimatum by South Africa, with undesirable results. 
Finally, Mr. Dulles held the Danish proposal to be 
preferable in that it provided for the examination of 
the 1946 report submitted by the Union Government 
on South West Africa. 

Colonel F. Lucero (ARGENTINA) pointed’ out that 
the same situation now confronting the Assembly 
might confront it next year. The best method to 
avoid this, he believed, was to adopt the Danish reso- 
lution and simultaneously refer the entire matter to 
the International Court of Justice for a definitive 
clarification of the legal issues involved. 

Several other speakers giving their general support 
to the Danish proposal maintained that there was no 
question of legal obligation involved, but that the 
Indian draft resolution was worded as if the adminis- 
tering power was obligated to submit a Trusteeship 
agreement. Pierre Ryckmans (BELcIuM) stated that 
South Africa had expressly reserved at San Francisco 
its right not to submit an agreement for South West 
Africa, and it was therefore unthinkable to express 
“disapproval” of its failure to do so now. The rep- 
resentatives of France, Peru, and Canada also dwelt 
at length on the legal aspects of the question. 

The choice of moderate language in any resolution 
on South West Africa was advocated by Dr. H. V. 
Evatt (AusTRALIA). The Assembly was entitled to 
request the Union Government to submit a Trustee- 
ship agreement, but could not castigate it for not 
doing so. Dr. Evatt stated that he had examined the 
1946 report on South West Africa, and had found it 
to reflect real progress in many fields, including that 
of public health. 

There existed in South Africa peculiar racial prob- 
lems and the Union Government was doing its best to 
deal with them. South Africa, Dr. Evatt declared, 
should not be pilloried; it had always stood firm 
against aggression and deserved no intemperate criti- 
cism. The real question, he said, was not whether 
South West Africa was under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, but how it was being administered, and he ap- 
pealed for understanding of South Africa’s position. 
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Another note in the discussion was struck by the 
Bolivian representative, A. Mogro Moreno. In his 
opinion, the Charter definitely obligated South Africa 
to place the mandated territory under Trusteeship. 
However, he felt that neither draft resolution would 
induce South Africa to submit such an agreement, 
and for that reason, Bolivia would abstain from vot- 
ing on the two proposals. 


South African Statement 

During the discussion the representative of South 
Africa, H. G. Lawrence, opposed the two resolutions. 
Both of them, he said, were based on the inadmissable 
assumption that the Union Government had to sub- 
mit a Trusteeship agreement, and it would be un- 
reasonable to censure a Member for not abiding by 
an Assembly resolution that had no legal force. 

He denied also that South Africa was under moral 
obligation to place South West Africa under Trustee- 
ship. True, other mandated territories had been so 
placed, but that fact would constitute a binding moral 
precedent only if there were no differences between 
these ex-Mandates and South West Africa. Mr. Law- 
rence held that such differences did, in fact exist: 
territorial proximity of the Union and South West 
Africa, ethnological kinship, and the fact that the 
national existence of the Union had been threatened 
twice from this territory. 

Referring to an earlier speech by Sir Maharaj Singh, 
the South African representative maintained that a 
one-sided picture had been presented of the living 
conditions of non-Europeans in South Africa as a 
whole. He asked how one was to reconcile the situa- 
tion depicted by Sir Maharaj with the stream of 
Africans constantly immigrating illegally into South 
Africa from the North, and with the fact that many 
Indians chose to remain in the Union rather than 
avail themselves of the Government’s offer to repa- 
triate them to India. The reason for both phenomena, 
he added, was the feeling of social security built up | 
by the Union Government over the whole of its ter- 
ritory. 


Sub-Commitiee Created 

During the debate, several speakers had advocated 
the creation of a drafting sub-committee to attempt 
a fusion of the two draft resolutions. This proposal 
was put by Mr. Sayre (UniTep States) and passed 
by a vote of 21-18. 

The drafting sub-committee is composed of the 
representatives of India and Denmark, as movers of 
the two resolutions under discussion, and of Belgium, 
Cuba, Panama, Peru, the Philippines and Poland, 
each of whom had offered amendments to one or the 
other of the two proposals. 





The Rights of Man 


Comments by Mahatma Gandhi and FE. H. Carr 


The United Nations, through its Commission on Human Rights, is 
working at one of the most significant projects of social history: the 
drafting of a universal bill of human rights. If such a bill is to be respected 
and honored throughout the world, it must be founded on the thoughts 
and convictions of people in every country. We need, all of us, to ask 
ourselves what are the fundamental human rights and how best they may 
be defined and implemented. 

To aid this process, UNESCO undertook an examination of the philo- 
sophical basis of human rights. It asked a number of thinkers and phil- 
osophers all over the world for their thoughts and opinions on the subject. 
On the basis of sixty answers received, a committee of UNESCO has 
drafted a report which will be submitted to the Human Rights Commission 
at its next session, to be held in Geneva next December. 

UNESCO welcomes the opportunity to publish some of these replies 
in the United Nations Weekly Bulletin. It is planned that all the replies, 
together with the report of the committee, will be published later by 
UNESCO as a symposium of the views of some of the best minds of our 
times on a subject of concern to every thinking human being. 


Walter H. C. Laves, 


Professor E. H. Carr: 


eae 62 of the Charter of the 


United Nations provides that 
“the Economic and Social Council 

. may make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting re- 
spect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all.” The fact that this task is 
entrusted to the Economic and So- 
cial Council suggests that the fram- 
ers of the Charter intended to lay 
stress on economic and social rights. 
In coupling with the idea of human 
rights the phrase “fundamental 
freedoms” they will certainly have 
had in mind Franklin Roosevelt’s 
“Four Freedoms,” which, by plac- 
ing freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear side by side with 
freedom of speech and freedom of 
worship, forestalled any attempt to 
interpret the word “freedom” in a 
narrow legal or formal sense. 

The conception of the rights of 
man dates historically from the 
18th century when it was particu- 
larly (though not, of course, ex- 
clusively) associated with the Am- 
erican and French Revolutions. It 
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Deputy Director-General, UNESCO. 


was expressed at that time in whol- 
ly political terms. The more mod- 
ern conception of the rights of man 
may perhaps be associated (though 
also not exclusively) with the Rus- 
sian Revolution and is economic 
and social as much as political. It 
is this modern conception quite as 
much as the classical tradition 
which must be considered as hav- 


These comments by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, the father of 
India’s independence, and 
Professor E. H. Carr, the 
distinguished political scien- 
tist and author, will be fol- 
lowed by the statements of 
the eminent philosopher, 
Benedetto Croce, and _ the 
scientist and Nobel Prize 
winner, Arthur H. Compton. 
The United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin plans, in succeeding 
issues, to publish also the 
communications of other au- 
thorities on the subject of 
human rights. 


U.N.W.B. 


ing inspired this provision in the 
Charter. What is implied in the 
transition from a purely political 
conception of the rights of man to 
an economic and social conception 
may perhaps be illustrated by a 
comparison between a fundamental 
document of the French Revolution, 
the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, adopted by the French Na- 
tional Assembly in 1789, and the 
Declaration of Rights of the Toiling 
and Exploited Peoples, adopted by 
the All-Russian Congress of Sov- 
iets in January 1918. 

The declaration of 1789 lays 
down that “men are free and equal 
in respect of their rights”; that 
“the natural and unprescriptable 
rights of man... are liberty, prop- 
erty, security, and resistance of op- 
pression”; that “political liberty 
consists in the power of doing what- 
ever does not injure another”; that 
“the law is an expression of the 
will of the community” and that 
“any restriction of liberty must be 
in accordance with law”; and that 
freedom of religious opinions and 
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Mohandas K. Gandhi 


New Delhi 
Dear Dr. Julian Huxley, 


As I am constantly on the move, I never get my post in time. 
But for your letter to Pandit Nehru in which you referred to 
your letter to me, I might have missed your letter. But I see 
that you have given your addressees ample time to enable them 
to give their replies. I am writing this in a moving train. It will 
be typed tomorrow when I reach Delhi. 

I am afraid I can’t give you anything approaching your 
minimum. That I have no time for the effort is true enough. 
But what is truer is that I am a poor reader of literature past 
or present much as I should like to read some of its gems. 
Living a stormy life since my early youth, I had no leisure to 
do the necessary reading. 

I learned from my illiterate but wise mother that all rights to 
be deserved and preserved came from duty well done. Thus 
the very right to live accrues to us only when we do the duty 
of citizenship of the world. From this one fundamental state- 
ment, perhaps it is easy enough to define the duties of Man 
and Woman and correlate every right to some corresponding 
duty to be first performed. Every other right can be shown 


“the unrestrained communication of 
thoughts and opinions” should be 


assured, subject to responsibility” 


for any disturbances of public or- 
der. 

The declaration of 1918 describes 
its fundamental aim as being “to 
suppress all exploitation of man by 
man, to abolish forever the division 
of society into classes, ruthlessly to 
suppress all exploitation, and to 
bring about the socialist organiza- 
tion of society in all countries.” 
This is to be brought about by 
abolishing private property in land 
and in the means of production, by 
establishing workers’ control of in- 
dustry, and by nationalizing the 
banks. The declaration goes on to 
express confidence in the Soviets as 
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to be a usurpation hardly worth fighting for. 


organs representing the workers, 
and adds explicitly that “at the de- 
cisive moment in the struggle of 
the proletariat with its exploiters 
the latter can have no place in any 
of the organs of power.” 
c would be a mistake to suggest 
that the new conception of the 
rights of man supersedes the old. 
In the Soviet Constitution of 1936 
such familiar rights as freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press and public as- 
sembly are assured to the Soviet 
citizen in addition to such more 
modern rights as the right to work, 
the right to material security in old 
age or sickness, the right to educa- 
tion, and equality of rights irrespec- 
tive of sex or race. It would, how- 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. GanpHI. 


ever, be equally a mistake to sup- 
pose that the new and the old can 
simply be put side by side without 
reacting mutually on each other. 
By whom the political rights can be 
exercised, and within what limits 
they can be exercised, will depend 
on the extent to which the social 
rights are also assured. Will the 
holding of certain political opin- 
ions expose the holder to social or 
economic discrimination? Does 
freedom of speech include freedom 
for the worker to criticize his em- 
ployer or manager? Or will free- 
dom of speech so exercised expose 
him to penalties? The answer clear- 
ly depends on the nature of the 
social system prescribed under the 
category of social rights. 





Professor E. H. Carr, Chairman of the 
UNESCO Committee on the Philosoph- 
ical Principles of the Rights of Man. 


These considerations help to 
make it clear that what is involved 
in any declaration of rights is a 
definition of the relation of the in- 
dividual to the society in which he 
lives. Such a relation is neces- 
sarily twofold and mutual; in other 


words a declaration of rights is 
ipso facto also a declaration of ob- 


ligations. The eighteenth-century 
declaration of rights was the revo- 
lutionary protest on behalf of the 
individual against an over-rigid so- 
cial system still exhibiting feudal 
features; in this historical context, 
therefore, the declaration was likely 
to be one-sided and to lay more 
stress on the rights of the individual 
against society than on his obliga- 
tion to it (these were for the most 
part firmly rooted enough to be 
taken for granted). 

But even so, the declaration of 
rights of 1789 clearly presupposes 
acceptance by the individual of the 
established social order. Liberty 
may be curtailed by law which is 
“an expression of the will of the 
community”; and freedom of re- 
ligious belief and freedom of speech 
are specifically made subject to “re- 
sponsibility for any disturbances of 
public order.” No bourgeois dem- 
ocracy has in fact ever tolerated 
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the dissemination of opinions hos- 
tile to its fundamental tenets on any 
scale likely to menace its existence. 
Neither in Britain nor in the North 
American colonies was religious tol- 
eration absolute until religion had 
ceased to have serious political im- 
plications. The recent example of 
18B* in Great Britain shows that 
the most cherished liberties will be 
curtailed if their exercise is felt to 
be dangerous to the community. 
There may be significant differences 
of degree and of practice which can 
be explained in various ways. But 
on the issue of principle that the 
exercise of political freedom cannot 
be tolerated up to a point where 
it menaces the foundation of so- 
ciety, there is no difference at all. 
The obligation of loyalty to the 
established order is implicit in any 
declaration of political rights. Such 
a declaration may be a program, an 
announcement of an intention, or 
the consecration of a policy. But 
if it is embodied in a constitutional 
or legal enactment, it will always 
carry with it its “escape clause,” 
written or unwritten. The govern- 
ment of the day always in effect 
has the reserve power of withdraw- 
ing any right which is exercised in 
a manner which threatens the over- 
throw of the existing order. 

The issue of the correlation of 
rights and obligations arises in a 
far acuter form when social and 
economic rights are in question. The 
correlative obligation to political 
rights is the passive one of loyalty 
to the political order under which 
those rights are enjoyed. The cor- 
relative obligations to social and 
economic rights are active. If the 
new declaration of the rights of 
man is to include provisions for 
social services, for maintenance in 
childhood, in old age, in incapacity, 
or in unemployment, it becomes 
clear that no society can guarantee 
the enjoyment of such rights unless 
it in turn has the right to call upon 


*Defense (General) Regulations, 1939 
(Miscellaneous Amendments), SRO 1939, 
No. 1681, Section 18B; revoked May 9, 
1945—war defense regulation empowering 
the Government to detain persons regarded 
as likely to hamper the war effort.—Editor. 


and direct the productive capaci- 
ties of the individuals enjoying 
them. It is no accident that the 
biblical warning “He that doth not 
work neither shall he eat” has 
found so prominent a place in Bol- 
shevik writings and in the Soviet 
Constitution. A declaration of 
rights which placed on society the 
obligation to furnish certain ma- 
terial goods and services to the in- 
dividual citizen without placing on 
the individual the obligation to 
produce his required share of those 
goods and services would be.a hol- 
low sham. 


HE conclusions which I draw 
from these observations are: 
" that any declaration of rights 
which would be felt to have any 
validity today must include social 
and economic as well as political 
rights; 
{ that no declaration of rights 
which does not also contain a dec- 
laration of correlative obligations 
could have any serious meaning; 
{ that any declaration of rights 
and obligations of the individual in 
society should at the present stage 
be regarded as a declaration of in- 
tention or as a standard to be 
aimed at rather than as an inter- 
nationally binding engagement. 
The drafting of such a declara- 
tion should, however, in my view, 
be preceded by an inquiry which 
has in it a large factual element. 
What rights are in fact now en- 
joyed, in theory and in practice, 
by the individual citizen, and to 
what rights does he or she attach 
the highest importance? (The an- 
swers would certainly vary from 
country to country.) When we have 
drawn up a provisional list of min- 
imum rights which, in our view, 
ought to be assured to the individ- 
ual, what obligations must the in- 
dividual accept in order to put so- 
ciety in a position to accord those 
rights? To attempt to draft a dec- 
laration until we are in possession 
of some sort of answer, however 
provisional and imperfect, to these 
questions would seem to be beating 
the air. 
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Action on Colonial Information Recommended 
Committee Approves Transmission of Political Data 


HAT TYPES OF INFORMATION should be sent by 
W powers administering non-self-governing areas? 
Should comparisons between conditions in colonies 
and metropolitan areas be made in these reports? 
Should a permanent Special Committee to examine 
all information transmitted by administering powers 
be set up by the General Assembly ? 

After a full discussion, the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee voted on these questions on October 11. 

Five draft resolutions covering these matters were 
originally drawn up by the ad hoc Committee on the 
Transmission of Information under Article 73(e) of 
the Charter, which recently met to examine the Secre- 
tary-General’s summary and analysis of data trans- 
mitted on non-self-governing territories, and to recom- 
mend future procedures. These draft resolutions were 
scrutinized closely and amended in many important 
respects. 


Standard Form Adopted 

The first draft resolution adopted by the Committee 
recommends the use of a standard form for the guid- 
ance of Members in the preparation of information to 
be transmitted in respect of their non-self-governing 
territories. Amendments to this resolution, presented 
by Sir Maharaj Singh (India), were also adopted. One 
of these adds to the standard form the request for in- 
formation concerning the extent of participation of 
indigenous and non-indigenous inhabitants of a ter- 
ritory in the administrative and judicial services of 
government and in legislative and advisory bodies. 
This amendment was adopted by a vote of 16 to 6. 

Another Indian resolution, intended to give a clear 
picture of racial discrimination, if any, in dependent 
territories, was adopted by 32 votes to 0. 

A protracted debate occurred, however, over the 
adoption of draft resolution II, which, among other 
matters, authorizes the Secretary-General to make com- 
parisons between conditions prevailing in non-self-gov- 
erning territories and in neighboring autonomous 
countries, 

Sir Maharaj introduced an amendment to delete the 
paragraph authorizing such comparisons. It would be 
a violation of the Charter, he maintained, if compari- 
sons with autonomous countries were to be used as an 
excuse for delay in promoting the advancement of the 
inhabitants of non-self-governing territories. However, 
Sir Maharaj added, if the paragraph in question 
should remain, comparisons should also be made be- 
tween the colonies and the respective metropolitan 
powers involved. 

Among those supporting this amendment was A.D. 
Voina (Ukrainian S.S.R.), who maintained that the 
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kind of comparison envisaged was in the province of 
the Economic and Social Council, but had no place 
in the sphere of Trusteeship. 

Opposition to the Indian proposal was voiced, how- 
ever, by Francis B. Sayre (United States) who argued 
that information “should not be studied in a vacuum.” 
Colonies are affected by over-all world conditions, he 
said, and the dependent peoples might benefit from 
what was being done in a neighboring country in such 
fields as health and economics. 

The retention of the paragraph was also favored 
by the representatives of the United Kingdom, France, 
Denmark, Brazil, and China. The Indian amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 20 to 19. 

A Soviet amendment, however, which would permit 
comparisons between non-self-governing territories and 
their metropolitan areas, was adopted by the same vote. 
Before its adoption, this proposal was strongly crit- 
icized by A. H. Poynton (United Kingdom), who con- 
tended that there would be little value, for example, in 
comparing health conditions in a northern country 
such as the United Kingdom and a tropical country 
such as Sierra Leone. Surely, he said, such a compari- 
son would be totally irrelevant, whereas a comparison 
with neighboring regions would be most useful. A 
better case, he declared, could be made for compari- 
sons between a British colony and the United Kingdom 
if the Commonwealth were run as a single unit, but 
such was not the case. 

Commenting on this criticism, Professor Boris Stein 
(U.S.S.R.) declared that any proposal could be sub- 
jected to a reductio ad absurdum. Of course, the 
Soviet Union did not suggest a comparison on non- 
comparable things such as health conditions in equa- 
torial and northern countries, but comparisons were 
useful in such fields as education and labor. 

The resolution as a whole was approved by a vote 


of 22 to 18. 


Transmission of “Political” Information 

Another lengthy debate occurred over the adoption 
of draft resolution III, which considers the voluntary 
transmission of information regarding the develop- 
ment of political institutions in dependent territories to 
be in conformity with the spirit of the Charter and to 
be therefore “duly noted and encouraged.” 

However, under the Soviet amendment to this reso- 
lution, the administering powers are obligated under 
Article 73(b) to develop self-government, and are 
asked by the Assembly to transmit information on the 
results achieved by the participation of local popula- 
tions in local administration. 


Profesor Stein (U.S.S.R.) declared that the obliga- 
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tory character of the transmission of “political” in- 
formation, and the participation of the local popula- 
tion in local organs of government, had already been 
the subject of long debates. His amendment had the 
object of implementing Article 73. That Article could 
not be split up, Professor Stein contended; the Dec- 
laration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Peoples in 
Chapter XI was included in the Charter and that 
Chapter, like the others, imposed obligations on the 
signatories of the Charter. 

The legal aspects of the matter could be discussed 
indefinitely, he continued, but if the responsible pow- 
ers fulfilled their obligations under Article 73 they 
would not be afraid to transmit such information. Re- 
fusal to do so would imply that the policy of the co- 
lonial power was contrary to Article 73. 

In supporting this amendment, E. Sourdis (Colom- 
bia) declared that any interpretation which tended to 
retard the emancipation of dependent peoples was con- 
trary to the spirit of the Charter. If national interests 
were opposed to an interpretation of a universal na- 
ture, they would be similar to those which had ruined 
the League of Nations, and they could ruin the United 
Nations. Article 73(a) and (b) mentioned political 
progress; how could this be ascertained without in- 
formation? One could refer to the contents of Article 
73(e), Mr. Sourdis added, but Chapter XI was not 
divisible. Furthermore, it could be demonstrated that 
politics is a phase of social science. 

Sir Maharaj Singh stated that the educated classes 
in non-self-governing -territories were certainly more 
favorably disposed to the spirit of draft resolution III 
and the Soviet amendment than to the spirit of the 
statements made by the colonial powers. The adminis- 
tering powers should consider the effect of their atti- 
tude upon the educated inhabitants of the colonies. 

The colonial powers had a responsibility to promote 
the political progress of their dependent peoples, Awni 
Khalidy (Iraq) pointed out. Therefore evidence of 
that prepration should be given, and for that purpose 
information of a political nature was necessary. It 
surprised him, Mr. Khalidy declared, that the colonial 
powers which had agreed to transmit such information 
voluntarily refused to have it put in writing. — 

The representatives of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Brazil spoke in opposition to the amendment. 

The obligations of Chapter XI assumed by the ad- 
ministering powers regarding their dependent peoples 
were no different from obligations assumed by other 
countries in respect of their underdeveloped popula- 
tion, Pierre Ryckmans (Belgium) contended. Article 
2, paragraph 7 did not authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in the domestic matters of any state, and 
that Article made no reference to Chapter XI in order 
to exclude non-self-governing territories from this 
category. The Belgian Government therefore consid- 
ered, subject to the measures of security referred to 
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in Chapter VII, that the United Nations could not in. 
tervene in the affairs of the Belgian Congo. 

Turning to Article 73(e). Mr. Ryckmans declared 
that his Government had never promised to transmit a 
report on the Belgian Congo; the information to be 
transmitted was of a technical and statistical nature 
and was limited to economic, social, and educational 
conditions, to the exclusion of all other information, 
especially that of a political nature. Furthermore, the 
words “for information purposes” meant that the data 
was transmitted for the purpose of documentation and 
not as the subject of examination, criticism, or ree. 
ommendations by the United Nations. It was inten. 
tional that the Charter did not provide for any organ 
to examine the information transmitted. 

The Belgian Government would only agree to 
change its interpretation after a decision by the In. 
ternational Court of Justice, Mr. Ryckmans concluded. 
That in no way lessened the intention of his Govern. 
ment, however, to implement Article 73, paragraphs 
(a) to (d) of the Charter. 

Mr. Poynton (United Kingdom) argued that an ob- 
ligation assumed under the Charter did not automati- 
cally imply supervision by the United Nations; this 
would have to be laid down in the Charter. René Mayer 
(France) maintained that the Soviet amendment 
tended to destroy the distinction between Chapter XI 
and XII. Mr. Sayre (United States) stated that he 
would vote for resolution III as long as it was under- 
stood that the transmission of political information 
was voluntary. 

The Committee adopted the amendment of the 
Soviet Union by 20 votes to 19. 


Creation of Special Committee 


After unanimously adopting draft resolution IV, 
concerning collaboration with specialized agencies, the 
Trusteeship Committee took up draft resolution V, 
calling for the creation of a Special Committee to ex- 
amine the information transmitted and to submit re- 
ports and recommendations to the Assembly. 

Sir Maharaj Singh (India), in submitting his 
amendment, said that under the proposed changes the 
Assembly and not the Fourth Committee would create 
the Special Committee, a matter of great importance 
because the Assembly was the highest authority in the 
United Nations. Furthermore, the Members should be 
elected for a two-year period to permit them to have 
some permanence. In addition, the terms of refer- 
ence of the Special Committee under his amendment 
were set out in more general terms. 

Mr. Ryckmans argued that the Charter was the 
highest authority in the United Nations; it had made 
provision for an organ to examine the reports from 
Trust Territories, but had omitted intentionally to in- 
dicate what organ should examine the information 
transmitted. The creation of such an organ could only 
be made by a change in the Charter. 
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The original draft resolution would have been sup- 
ported by him, although he did not think it would be 
of any use to create a Special Committee, Mr. Mayer 
(France) stated. But he would vote against the Indian 
amendment which tended to lessen the difference be- 
tween Chapter XI and Chapters XII and XIII. This 
opinion was also expressed by the United States rep- 
resentative; the Indian amendment placed no limit on 
the powers of the new Committee, which constituted a 
change in the Charter since the United Nations did not 
have the power of supervision over the administration 
of non-self-governing territories, such as it had over 
the Trust Territories. The United Kingdom represen- 
tative maintained in turn that the aim of the Indian 
amendment was to create a rival organ to the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

The necessity for a committee to examine and dis- 
cuss the information transmittéd was stressed by Pro- 
fessor Stein (U.S.S.R.), who recalled that there had 
been opposition last year to the creation of the ad hoc 
Committee which, however, had been established. 


The Indian amendment was then adopted 23 to 19. 


The Coca Leaf Habit 


The habit of chewing coca leaves, Juvenal Monge 
(Peru) told the Third Committee on October 11, con- 
stitutes a serious problem not only in his country but 
also in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Ecuador. An 
estimated ten million people are addicted to the drug. 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs had adopted a 
resolution recommending to the Economic and Social 
Council that a committee of experts should study the 
effects of this drug on the inhabitants of the Andean 
region. By a vote of 42-0, with three abstentions, the 
Third Committee has passed on to the General Assem- 
bly for final action a Peruvian draft resolution, in 
which the Assembly expresses its interest in the sub- 
ject and invites the Council, without wishing to pre- 
judge the Commission’s proposal, to “consider it with 
all the urgency that it deserves.” 


Mr. Monge said that medical studies now being 
undertaken at Lima have disclosed that addiction to 
coca leaves is closely linked with the altitude in which 
the Andean man lives. One medical authority, he said, 
had suggested that it is possible that the habit has 
important uses in certain altitudes. When the Andeans 
move to lower altitudes, many give up the habit. 


The Colombian representative had pointed out 
earlier in the Committee’s meetings that as the standard 
of living in his country rose, the habit had disap- 
peared, which suggested that not only habitat but 
also economic circumstances are linked to addiction. 


Large areas of fertile land are used for cultivating 
the plant, and so are much capital and labor. Com- 
merical interests contribute to maintain the habit. 
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A “Day” and a Flag for U.N. 


LANS for a “United Nations Day” and for an of- 
ficial United Nations flag were approved by the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee last week. The Committee 
adopted draft resolutions, which now await the ap- 
proval of the Assembly in plenary meeting. 
@ Tue Unitep Nations Fuac, according to a resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted on October 7, is to show 
the official emblem of the United Nations at the centre 
of a background of light blue. The emblem—the famil- 
iar one used on the cover of this magazine—was offici- 
ally adopted by the Assembly on December 7, 1946. 

An unofficial flag similiar to the one now approved 
was used by the Security Council’s Commission of 
Investigation concerning Greek Frontier Incidents: 
early this year, “in order to enjoy the protection of 
and be identified by a neutral symbol while travelling 
through troubled areas or sitting at meetings under 
the jurisdiction of several countries.” 

More than a hundred other suggestions and de- 

signs for the flag were received from various sources 
in several countries and were examined by the Sixth 
Committee before it accepted the design proposed by 
the Secretary-General. International organizations have 
rarely had official flags in the past. The League of 
Natiens adopted none, and only the familiar flags of 
the International Red Cross and Red Crescent organ- 
izations come readily to mind. There is thus little or 
no precedent for the protocol of such a flag—i.e., the 
rules regarding the display. The resolution therefore 
authorizes the Secretary-General to adopt a flag code. 
“having in mind the desirability of a restrictive use 
of the flag and the protection of its dignity.” 
@ Unitep Nations Day, by the terms of a resolution 
adopted on October 8, will be celebrated throughout 
the world on October 24, which is the anniversary of 
the coming into force of the Charter, in 1945. By that 
day China, France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and 
the United States and a majority of other signatory 
states had deposited ratifications with the United 
States Department of State, and the United States 
Secretary of State signed the Protocol which, in ac- 
cordance with Article 110 of the Charter, attested its 
entry into force. 

It was originally proposed, in a memorandum of 
the Secretary-General’s, that June 26, anniversary of 
the signing, be proclaimed United Nations Charter 
Day and October 24 be known as United Nations 
Peace Day. Discussion in the Sixth Committee, how- 
ever, showed that several delegations preferred com- 
bining the two observances. The chief argument for 
October 24, put forward by the Brazilian and United 
States representatives, was that schools and other 
educational institutions were in operation and could 
participate on that date. The combined observance 
was approved unanimously, and October 24 was ap- 
proved as the date by a vote of 21-20. 











Sir Zafrullah Khan 
of Pakistan 


Mr. Hanc 
of Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Patijn 
of the Netherlands 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


Sir M. Zafrullah Khan, K.C.S.I., L.L.D., Barrister-at-Law, Chairman of the dele. 
gation of Pakistan, was born in 1893 in Sialkot, Pakistan (then India). He studied 
at Government College, Lahore, and Kings College, University of London, and was 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn in 1914. He subsequently practiced at the 
Lahore High Court until 1935. Sir Zafrullah Khan was a member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1926 until 1935. Between 1935 and 1941 he was a mem- 
ber of the Governor General’s Executive Council in charge successively of the port- 
folios of commerce, law, and war supplies. For the next six years, until the Dominion 
of Pakistan was set up, he served as a Judge of the Federal Court of India. He 
is, at present, Constitutional Adviser to the Nawab of Bhopal. Sir Zafrullah Khan 
was a member of the Round Table Conferences on Indian Reforms held in London 
in 1930, 1931, and 1932, and subsequently a member of the Indian delegation 
associated with the Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament on Indian Reforms, 
He has also represented India at a number of Commonwealth and international 
conferences, and was chairman of the Indian delegation to the League of Nations 
Assembly in Geneva in 1939. In addition, he has served’as President of the All- 
India Muslim League (1931 to 1932) and, from June to October 1942, was Agent 
General for India in China. 


Joseph Hanc, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, attached to the 
Czechoslovak Embassy m Washington, is Rapporteur of the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee. Born in Libstat, Czechoslovakia, in 1895, he graduated in 
economics from Prague University and, after serving as a captain in the Czecho- 
slovak Legion during the First World War, began his government career at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1921. He subsequently held positions as Secretary 
to the Czechoslovakia Legation in London, 1925 to 1929; as a member of the Depart- 
ment of Political and Economic Information of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1929 to 1933; and as Czechoslovak Consul in New York, 1933. A noted lecturer 
and writer, Mr. Hanc was a member of the faculty of the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy in Boston from 1939 to 1943. He then became Director of the 
Czechoslovak Economic Service in New York and remained in this position until 
1946, when he was posted to the Embassy in Washington. Mr. Hanc was a member 
of his country’s delegations to the UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City in 1943, to 
the United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, to the 
UNRRA Council Meeting in 1944, and to the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 


Constantijn Leopold Patijn, who since May 1947 has been Counsellor to the 
Directorate General of Foreign Economic Relations of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs of the Netherlands, was elected Vice-Chairman of the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee. Born in 1908 at The Hague, he studied law at the 
Utrecht University. He received his doctorate of laws in 1937 on the thesis, “The 
History of Japanese Penetration into Manchuria as a Problem of International Law.” 
He had previously entered government service in 1934 when he was appointed to 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs. During the next twelve years he rose steadily, 
and in 1946 he became head of the Minister’s Cabinet and of the General Affairs 
Department of the Ministry. Dr. Patijn has served as an adviser to the Netherlands 
delegation to the first part of the first session of the General Assembly, and to the 
fifth session of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Dr. George Kaeckenbeeck, of Belgium, Rapporteur of the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee, has had a distinguished legal career. Born in Brussels in 1892, he graduated 
from the University of Brussels and subsequently received his degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford University. He joined the League of Nations in 1919 as a member of 
the Legal Section. In 1922, he was appointed President of the German Polish 
Arbitral Tribunal for Upper Silesia, and he held this position until the end of the 
International Upper Silesian Regime in 1937. During this time he presided over 
the committee which drafted the Geneva Convention on Upper Silesia in 1922, and 
the German Polish Conferences of Vienna in 1924 and Paris in 1930, and he arbi- 
trated a number of disputes arising from, among others, the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Polish Minorities Treaty. Dr. Kaeckenbeeck became a Professor of Inter- 
national Law at the Graduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva in 1937. 
During the Second World War, he was jurisconsult of the Belgian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs in London. He is now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, and a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. He has represented 
his country at the Reparations Conference in Paris (1945); the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva (1946); the Peace Conference in Paris (1946); and 
both parts of the first session of the General Assembly. 


H.R.H. Prince Seif-el-Islam Abdullah, chairman of the delegation of Yemen to 
the second regular session of the General Assembly, is the fourth son of the King 
of Yemen. Born in San’a, capital of Yemen, Prince Abdullah is thirty-six years 
of age, and has been acting for the past three years as the connecting link between 


the Kingdom of Yemen and other countries. As chief of the Yemen delegation to the 
League of Arab States, he visited all parts of the Near East. He also represented 
his father at the Conference of Inchass, where the kings and chiefs of Arab states 
meet, and at the coronation of King Abdullah, of Trans-Jordan. In addition he has 
represented his government at the Conference of the Blou-dan, and visited London 
as head of the Yemen delegation to the Conference on Palestine from 1946 
to 1947. He visited Paris in 1947. Prior to this time in his own country he was 
Amir of Touhama and Minister of Education. In July 1947, Prince Seif-el-Islam 
Abdullah went to Washington at the head of a mission on the invitation of President 
Truman. 


Senator A. Dash Wilson, of Liberia, Vice-Chairman of the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian, and Cultural) Committee, is by profession a lawyer. Born in the city of 
Harper, Maryland County, Liberia, in 1898, he was educated in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Mission, Cuttington College, Cape Palmas, Liberia, and subsequently joined 
the public service of his country as a clerk of the Fourth Judicial Circuit Court. At 
the same time he continued his law studies, qualifying as a lawyer in 1928. Senator 
Wilson was elected to the National Legislature of Liberia in 1932. Since then he 
has served in both the Upper and Lower Houses of the National Legislature and is 
at present a member of the Senate (Upper House). In addition to his work as a 
lawyer and politician, Senator Wilson is also active in the field of education. He is 
at present the second vice-president of the State College of Liberia, and in 1929 and 
1930 he served as a Professor in Mathematics and English Literature in the Monrovia 
College of the African Methodist Church. 
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oe September 29 through Oc- 
tober 8, the nine-nation Pro- 
gram Committee and the 26-nation 
Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Em- 
ergency Fund held, in all, fourteen 
meetings at Lake Success. 

These meetings were of outstand- 
ing importance because, for the first 
time since ICEF was created by 
resolution of the General Assembly 
on December 11, 1946, the Execu- 
tive Board was able to consider in 
detail plans and operations pro- 
grams from thirteen countries. In 
recent weeks the operations pro- 
grams have become realistic through 
the receipt of contributions amount- 
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Sixty Million 
Hungry 
Children 


by 
Maurice Pate 


Millions of children in war-devas- 
tated countries of Europe and the 
Far East are in desperate need of 
food and other aid. In this special- 
ly written article, Maurice Pate, 
Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
explains the work and plans of the 


United Nations to save these vic- 


tims of war. 


ing to about $30,000,000—a sum 
sufficient to permit relief work to 
be carried on at least through the 
coming winter—and by the fact 
that ICEF: supplies have already 
reached a number of receiving 
countries. 

The definitely constructive atti- 
tude shown throughout these meet- 
ings was most heartening. There 
was on all sides a unanimous ef- 
fort to achieve a meeting of minds 
to safeguard the lives and future of 
the rising generation. 

With the needs of the children 
of the world as urgent as they now 
are, it has become imperative that 
Member governments should regard 


support of ICEF as a matter of the 
very highest obligation. Member 
governments, indeed, are pledged, 
under the Charter, to take joint and 
separate action to promote the so- 
lution of international economic, 
social, health, and related prob- 
lems. What greater need in the 
international social field exists to- 
day than the saving of children in 
the war-torn countries? 

An approximate survey made in 
the early days of the Fund showed 
that at least sixty million children 
in Europe and the Far East were 
in urgent need of supplementary 
feeding and other material help. It 
would have been unrealistic at that 
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stage to contemplate plans for deal- 
ing with a problem of such mag- 
nitude, but we did hope that Mem- 
ber governments would make the 
necessary resources available so 
that by now we could have assisted 
in the project of furnishing a daily 
supplementary meal — or a school 
luncheon —to twenty million in- 
fants. children, and mothers in 
Europe and the Far East at a cost 
of $20 per child or mother for one 
year. This would have required a 
total of $400,000,000, with an av- 
erage of one half of the cost being 
borne by the governments of the 
assisted countries. 


As the Secretary-General pointed 
out in his appeal to all Member 
nations on January 23 last: “All 
the plans and projects for the op- 
eration of the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund will be 
mere empty gestures unless the 
Fund is provided with the resources 
it will need for its operations.” In 
June he again appealed, not only 
to governments, but to voluntary 
agencies and private individuals, to 
give the Fund their generous sup- 


port. 


The responses so far to the Sec- 
retary-General’s appeal have en- 
abled the Executive Board to make 
a start in providing for aid to be- 
tween four and five million chil- 
dren in twelve European countries 
(Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland, France. Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia) and in China 
through the coming winter, but 
they have been disappointing in 
face of the growing magnitude of 
the problem. I have only recently 
returned from a tour of European 
countries with the deep conviction 
that this winter will be the hardest 
that the people of Europe have 
known in eight years of war and 


peace. 


7 PRESENT ASSETS of the Fund 
‘ (consisting of actual contribu- 
tions and specific pledges) amount 
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to slightly over $30,000,000. They 
include: 


@ The initial grant of $15,000,000 
from the Unitep States, which 
will be increased to $40,000,000 in 
the ratio of $57 from the United 
States for every $43 contributed in 
the aggregate by other donor gov- 
ernments. 


@ From Canapa, $5,000,000. 


@ AUSTRALIA’S contribution of 
£A1.000,000 ($3.250.000).  an- 
nounced by the Rt. Hon. H. V. 
Evatt, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, at Lake Success 
on October 3. 


@ FRANCE’s contribution—six per 
cent of whatever sum is received 
from the United States. 


@ A contribution of 30.000,000 
crowns ($600,000) by CzEcHosLo- 
VAKIA, 


@ The Federal Council of Switz- 
ERLAND has recently voted for chil- 




























dren’s relief in Europe a sum of 
$20,000,000 Swiss francs ($4,700,- 
000), of which some part is to be 
allocated by the Swiss Government 


to ICEF. 


@ A project is now being seriously 
considered in Urucuay for the gov- 
ernmental donation of $1,000,000 
to the Children’s Fund. These two 
smaller countries—Switzerland and 
Uruguay—are setting a splendid ex- 
ample. 


@ And actual or prospective com- 
mitments from Denmark, the Do- 
minican Republic, Lebanon, Lux- 
embourg. Newfoundland, and Nor- 
way. 


@ The Fund has also received from 
UNRRA a total of $5,650,000, 
which may be increased as further 
residual assets become available in 
the process of UNRRA’s liquida- 


tion. 


To secure the full $40,000,000 
authorized by the Congress of the 









From lithographs by 
Kathe Kollwitz 
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United States, it is necessary for 
ICEF to obtain approximately $30,- 
000,000 from all other donor gov- 
ernments, and governmental con- 
tributions so far fall short of the 
approximately $12,000,000 needed 
to match the initial United States 
grant of $15,000,000. 

It has accordingly become a mat- 
ter of the greatest urgency that the 
balance of the $30,000,000 be re- 
alized before the end of this year 
so that operations in the field can 
be expanded as the ravages of win- 
ter descend on the stricken popu- 
lations of the war-torn lands. Even 
then, our program will be based on 
$70,000,000 of government funds 
instead of the originally hoped-for 
and much-needed project of $200,- 
000,000 from donor governments. 

Much is hoped for from the 
countries of Latin America. Many 
of them have already been visited, 
and the others soon will be, by rep- 
resentatives of the Fund, to explain 
the urgency of the need and to seek 
their help in finding a solution. It 
may be recalled that as far back 
as 1945 the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and 
Peace, which met at Chapultepec, 
Mexico, strongly recommended in- 
ter-American co-operation on behalf 
of European children, and that the 


governments of Latin America con- 
tributed over $70,000,000 to the 
work of UNRRA. 

It is hoped that, early in 1948, 
the voluntary aid of individual gen- 
erosity now being inspired by the 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
(UNAC) will bring a valuable new 
force into the work of ICEF. Be- 
sides the money actually raised in 
this way, the educational work thus 
accomplished may cause govern- 
ments to appropriate still more gen- 
erously in 1948 than in 1947. 


HE EXEcuTIVE Boarb, at the re- 

cent meetings, authorized the 
commitment of practically all the 
Fund’s available resources for the 
purchase and distribution of sup- 
plies. The Fund’s general policy, 
insofar as possible, is to procure 
the basic protective foods and medi- 
cal supplies which it needs from 
the individual contributing coun- 
tries. 

Shipments of dried milk, fats, 
and canned meats, from the United 
States and Canada, have already 
reached their European destina- 
tions, and, before the end of Oc- 
tober, well over 10,000 tons of 
these products will have been 
shipped from American and Can- 
adian ports. Procurement is cur- 
rently in hand for an additional 


30,000 tons of dried milk, 4,000 
tons of lard and margarine, and 
1,400 tons of dried fish. 


These ICEF supplies will assist 
the governments of the recipient 
countries to carry out their pro. 
grams for providing a daily sup. 
plementary meal to over four mil. 
lion infants, children, and moth. 
ers. The ICEF share, at a cost of 
about three cents per meal, will 
consist of some 240 calories of milk, 
fat, and cocoa, and, in addition, 
about 50 to 60 calories of canned 
meats, fish, or cod-liver oil. The 
receiving governments have under. 
taken to provide from their own re- 
sources, and without reduction in 
current rations for children and 
mothers, such indigenous foods as 
cereals, potatoes, and vegetables for 
rounding out the supplementary 
meal. The resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and the separate 
agreements concluded _ between 
ICEF and the assisted governments, 
provide that distribution will be on 
the basis of need, without discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, na- 
tionality status, or political belief, 
and that the Fund, in agreement 
with the government concerned, 
shall take all appropriate measures 
for the scrupulously fair utilization 
and distribution of supplies. 


Back Cover Picture: George and Nicholas 


GrorcE and Nicholas, who appear on our 
cover page this week, are two of Europe’s 
hungry and homeless children. George is 
seven and his brother Nicholas is two. Their 
father was killed fighting the nazis, before 
Nicholas was born. A year ago their mother 
died of tuberculosis and, ever since, George 
and Nicholas have. roamed the countryside 
looking for food and shelter. Thousands like 
them have died in Europe and in Asia but, 
luckily, a relief agency found George and 
Nicholas in time. They will be fed and clothed 


and sent to school and, with luck, may even 
find a foster home. How well will they be fed 
and clothed? The answer, for George and 
Nicholas and for an estimated sixty million 
children in Europe and the Far East, depends 
a great deal on the success of the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the fund-raising United Nations 
Appeal for Children, which is now completing 
its plans for a world-wide campaign (see 


pages 528 and 531). 
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HESTER BowLeEs, former United States Director of 
ei Stabilization, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the International Advisory Committee for the 
United Nations Appeal for Children by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie. 

World leaders designated by Mr. Lie to serve on this 
voluntary committee include Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Chairman of the Human Rights Commission and 
a member of the United States delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie, distin- 
guished French scientist. 

The International Committee will also include rep- 
resentatives of the major non-governmental organiza- 
tions having category “A” status with the United Na- 
tions. Those already appointed are Lord Rusholme, of 
the United Kingdom, for the International Cooperative 
Alliance; Count Henri Carton de Wiart, of Belgium, 
for the Inter-parliamentary Union; Gaston Tessier, of 
France, for the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions; H. C. Oersted, of Denmark, President 
of the International Organization of Industrial Em- 
ployers; and Earl Benjamin, of the United States, act- 
ing representative of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. Representatives of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be named shortly. 

In announcing the formation of the International 
Committee, Mr. Lie said: “The United Nations Appeal 
for Children offers individual men and women through- 
out the world a unique opportunity to take a direct 
part in the work of the United Nations. It is based on 
the most irresistible of all causes: the plight of hun- 
gry, homeless, hopeless children, innocent victims of 
war and famine. 

“Today we are witnessing postwar tensions, friction 
among governments, recurrent obstacles to interna- 
tional unity. Against this background, the Appeal for 
Children strikes a particularly heartening note. It is 
constructive and non-controversial. It enables the 
peoples of the United Nations to take concrete and 
affirmative action upon a common problem. May this 
world-wide action for the suffering children of today— 
who will comprise the citizens of tomorrow—serve to 
clarify the responsibility of every one of us and help 
us to carry it out.” 

In Mr. Bowles’ letter to Mr. Lie accepting the inter- 
national chairmanship, he said: “I feel, as you do, that 
the program of the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren is a challenge to our generation. We cannot fail 
to accept it. 

“So far, our gift to our children has been war and 
devastation, hunger and fear. These children have in- 
herited the heaviest burdens in history—and the feeb- 
lest resources for coping with these burdens. 

“Food, medicine, warm clothing, sheltering walls 
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Appeal for Children Prepares for Drive 


are desperately needed. If we do not act quickly many 
will die; those who live on will have weakened bodies 
and twisted minds. This does not spell peace. 

“It is my earnest hope that the Appeal will cover 
every country on earth, and result in a vast outpouring 
of individual contributions. Yet, for all its humani- 
tarian urgency, the Appeal is more than a relief drive. 
As I see it, this is also a drive for a better understand- 
ing among people and for shoulder-to-shoulder action 
in a common cause.” 

The United Nations Appeal for Children was con- 
ceived in December 1946 by Aake Ording, of the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the United Nations, when it be- 
came evident that governments could not by them- 
selves meet the overwhelming relief needs of children. 
He acted on the example of spontaneous popular move- 
ments in southern Norway at the end of the war to 
relieve devastated areas in the north of that country, 
and he proposed that citizens of all the United Nations 
devote a single day to the needs of the world’s chil- 
dren. After acceptance by the General Assembly, the 
proposal was given concrete form by the Economic and 
Social Council in April and August of this year. 

In the past few months, under the direction of Mr. 
Ording, the organization of the drive has proceeded in 
all parts of the world. At meetings held in Prague, 
Evian-les-bains, Montreux, Chicago, and elsewhere, it 
has received support-from world organizations repre- 
senting farmers, workers, businessmen, and consumers 
of many countries. 

The actual fund raising for the campaign will be 
carried out by national committees in all participating 
countries. Throughout the world, the drive will take 
place early in 1948, and a symbolic “United Nations 
Appeal for Children Day” will be set aside during this 
period by Mr. Lie for international observance. Al- 
though the precise form and amount of individual con- 
tributions will vary greatly between countries, the in- 
ternational slogan “Give One Day” has received en- 
thusiastic support in many quarters. 

The first national chairman to be appointed is Lee 
Marshall, prominent business leader, who will conduct 
the drive in the United States as head of American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children. 

Ruban Wagnsson, of Sweden, president of Swedish- 
Europe Help, has been designated chairman of the 
Swedish Commiftee. R. M. Campbell, a well-known 
economist, will conduct the drive in New Zealand. Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Wagnsson, Mr. Campbell, and the other 
national chairmen whose appointments are still to be 
made, will serve on the International Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The funds collected by the Appeal will probably be 
distributed mainly by the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 
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Future of Palestine is discussed in Committee Room crowded with visitors. 


U.S, U.S.S.R. Support Palestine Partition 


Nineteen Nations State Views Before Ad Hoc Committee 


— the United States and the U.S.S.R., making 

their first policy statements on the Palestine 
question before the United Nations, gave their sup- 
port in principle to partitioning the country into 
Arab and Jewish states. 

They were among nineteen nations heard by the 
General Assembly’s ad hoc Committee on Palestine 
as the general debate entered its second week. Broadly, 
the representatives argued in favor of three major 
courses of action. They were: 

1. Partition of Palestine into Arab and Jewish 
states as proposed by the majority report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Palestine. 

2. The creation of an independent Palestine in 
which the majority would rule. 

3. An appeal to Arabs and Jews to meet to work 
out a mutually satisfactory solution. 


U. S. Statement 

The United States declaration was made on Octo- 
ber 10 by Herschel V. Johnson. The problem is so 
urgent, he said, that the General Assembly must 
recommend a solution at this session. The. United 
States “supports the basic principles” of the Special 
Committee’s unanimous recommendations and of its 
majority plan for partition and Jewish immigration. 

Certain amendments and modifications would have 
to be made, Mr. Johnson said, and he cited Jaffa as 
an example. An Arab city, it should be placed in the 
Arab, not the Jewish, state. 

He also suggested that all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine be guaranteed access to ports, water, and power 
facilities, and that equal economic opportunity as 
well as other constitutional rights be guaranteed to 
all inhabitants. 

Turning to the enforcement of a Palestine decision, 
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Mr. Johnson remarked that responsibility for the gov. 
ernment of Palestine now rests with the mandatory 
power—Great Britain. However, the Assembly must 
consider the question of implementation. The United 
States, he said, is willing to participate in establish 
ing a workable political settlement, including 
assistance in economic and financial matters and 
in the problem of internal law and order. The latter 
might include the formation of a special constabu- 
lary or police force recruited on a volunteer basis 
by the United Nations. In making this suggestion 
he said: “We do not refer to the possibility of vio- 
lations by any Member of its obligations to refrain 
in-international relations from the threat or use of 
force. We assume that there will be Charter ob- 
servance.” 

Mr. Johnson suggested that a sub-committee be 
formed to prepare a detailed program for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whose recommendations, he said, will 
“represent the collective opinion of the world.” 


U.S.S.R. Position 

The U.S.S.R. announced its stand on October 13 
in a statement by Semyon K. Tsarapkin. 

Mr. Tsarapkin remarked that the historical and 
legal arguments presented to the ad hoc Committee 
by representatives of the Arab Higher Committee and 
the Jewish Agency could only play a subsidiary part 
because they are academic arguments. The question 
is rather the right of both Jews and Arabs to self-de: 
termination and to live peacefully and freely in their 
own state. Recalling that no state in Western Europe 
could aid the Jewish people against Hitlerite aggret 
sion, Mr. Tsarapkin said that their security and wel- 
fare should not depend on the mercy of another 
state: which explained their desire to create theit 
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ywn state to deny which would be unjust. The Jew- 
ish people should be helped in accordance with the 
principle of the Charter which ensured the right of 
glf-determination to every people. 

Taking up the Special Committee, Mr. Tsarapkin 
said his delegation agreed with the recommendations 
unanimously adopted, the most important of which 
called for termination of the Mandate and independ- 
ence for Palestine. The minority report, he said, 
apparently cannot be put into practice “because of the 
tension between Jews and Arabs. For that reason 
the majority plan “is under the present circumstances 
the one which could be better put into practice.” 

He praised the recommendation for the economic 
unity of Palestine as leading to the most satisfactory 
solution since it will aid Palestine and help bring 
the inhabitants together. 

He then pointed out that, while supporting the 
majority report in principle, the U.S.S.R. delegation 
disagreed with some of the proposals. Among them 
was the proposed frontier line between the two states, 
measures proposed for the transition period after ter- 
mination of the Mandate, and the status of the city of 
Jerusalem. The tentative Committee proposal for 
separate regions connected by narrow corridors is not 
a “satisfactory solution,” he said. Further work on 
the proposed frontiers should be done by the Special 
Committee. Meanwhile, the details of the authority 
which will govern Palestine under the United Nations 
during the transition period must be worked out. 


Arab Statements 

The proponents of an independent, united Pales- 
tine included representatives of Pakistan, Egypt, Syria, 
India, Iran, and Afghanistan. 

Their proposal for immediate independence was 
coupled in most cases with the recommendation that 
the question of Jewish displaced persons in Europe be 
separated from the Palestine question. It should, they 
contended, be considered as a problem-for all the 
Members. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan (PAKIsTAN), speak- 
ing on October 7, said that, while Jewish immigration 
was permitted into Palestine at the rate of 1,500 a 
month, the quota for all other immigration, including 
Arabs, was only 100 a month. Palestine, he said, 
had done more than its share in settling over 500,000 
Jews. Other displaced Jews should be absorbed in 
other states. 

He proposed that the Committee be guided by the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the United 
Nations Charter requiring Palestine independence in 
accordance with the wish of the people. If the Com- 
mittee failed to pass this test, he said, Palestine might 
be the fuse to set off “a conflagration vaster and more 
horrible than any the world had witnessed.” 

Palestine, he went on, has been forced by the 
United Kingdom to submit to Jewish immigration on 
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a scale which threatened to convert the Palestinian 
Arabs into a political minority. Commenting on the 
statement that the Jews had aided Palestine economic- 
ally, Sir Mohammed said that while that was true in 
many respects it did not establish a claim to the cre- 
ation of a Jewish state. Nor did the unwillingness of 
a minority to remain a minority constitute a reason 
for converting it into a majority. Yet that would be 
done if Palestine were partitioned, for the Arabs 
would become a minority in the politically dominant 
Jewish state. 

He said that comparison of India’s partition and 
the proposal for Palestine was misleading. In India 
both Muslim and non-Muslim majorities had already 
lived there before partition was raised, and the ques- 
tion was settled by agreement between both sides. The 
plan for Palestine partition was “physically and geo- 
graphically a monstrosity” and “an iniquity.” The 
Special Committee, he said, ignored 90,000 nomad 
Bedouins in the Beersheba region, who would make 
the Arab population in the Jewish state equal to the 
Jewish population. He also opposed the inclusion of 
the Arab ports of Jaffa and Haifa and the region of 
Beersheba in the proposed Jewish state. Certain pre- 
dominently Arab areas near Lake Tiberias had also 
been excluded from the proposed Arab state. 

The proposed partition would force the entire Arab 
population of the Jewish state to migrate into neigh- 
boring Arab states and, in addition, all scope for 
expansion had been included in the Jewish state. Only 
ten per cent of the Arab population could be supported 
on the food-grain production in the Arab state, he 
said. 

Arab lands within the Jewish state would rapidly 
pass into permanent Jewish ownership, reducing the 
Arabs to the position of landless laborers, he said. 
Arabs, restricted from working in Jewish enterprises, 
would then have no means of earning a livelihood. 

Sir Mohammed argued that it would have been 
more honest to recommend the compulsory exchange 
of populations between the two states than to leave 
almost half a million people at the mercy of regula- 
tions which would eventually force their migration. 

Partition, Sir Mohammed said, would only cause 
new strife. Arabs and Jews should be brought to- 
gether to agree on a solution. If they could not, the 
Committee should seek a solution in accord with the 
wishes of the people concerned. This could be done 
by guaranteeing Jewish minority rights. Partition 
would be not only a grave injustice to the majority 
but would violate principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 


Call Partition Unjust 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypr) said on October 8 
that the Palestine problem was artificial, and he 
warned against a solution based on injustice and an 
“ostrich policy.” Palestine belonged to her rightful 
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Points from 
U. S. S. R. Statement on Palestine 
October 13, 1947 
On Partition 

Under the present circumstances, the relations 
between Arabs and Jews, already worsened, have 
reached such a degree of tension that a concili- 
ation of their points of view on the question how 
the Palestine problem should be solved has be- 
come impossible, and the proposal of the minor- 
ity cannot apparently be put into practice. Be- 
cause of this we have to turn to the plan proposed 
by the majority of the Committee, that is, the 
plan which provides for the partition of Pales- 
tine into two independent ‘states, one Arab and 
one Jewish, as this plan is under the present 
circumstances the one which could be better put 
into practice. 

Amendments Suggested 

Supporting in principle the recommendations 
submitted by the majority of the Special Com- 
mittee, it is necessary, however, to point out that 
they contain a number of proposals and evalu- 
ations which cannot be accepted by us without a 
thorough analysis and without introducing cor- 
responding amendments. Such serious questions 
as the question of the frontier line between the 
two statés or of the measures during the transi- 
tion period after the termination of the British- 
Palestine Mandate, as well as of the status of the 
city of Jerusalem, and a number of other more or 
less important questions, on which I do not con- 
sider it necessary to dwell at present, call for 
further and thorough consideration. It is neces- 
sary to note that the question of frontiers between 
the two states, in the opinion of the Soviet deleg- 
ation, possibly because of lack of time, could not 
be completely worked out by the Special Com- 
mittee as the Committee’s proposal for the par- 
tition of Palestine in a number of separate re- 
gions, connected in certain poinis by way of 
narrow corridors, cannot be considered a satis- 
factory solution of the question. 

The Soviet delegation considers that further 
work on a concrete plan for the delimitation of 
frontiers and on national separation of Palestine 
should be undertaken by the Special Committee 
so as to eliminate as far as possible the existing 
defects. 

On Implementation 

[The Soviet delegation considers that] simult- 
aneously with the termination of the Mandate, it 
is necessary to take a decision on the authority 
which will govern during the transition period 
and be responsible to the United Nations and to 
work out in connection with this the necessary 
measures. 


owners and, already overcrowded, could accommodat 
no more guests, let alone the “uninvited.” 

Emir Adel Arslan (Syria) said on October 9 tha 
it was contrary to the principles of justice to ask the 
Arab states to tolerate the establishment of a foreign 
state on Arab territory contiguous to three Arab states, 
It might be dangerous per se or through its alliances 
He called Zionism a purely aggressive imperialistic 
plan with an army behind it and said that attempts to 
give it a humanitarian aspect in relation to displaced 
European Jews did not conceal the facts. 

Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (InpIA) said on Octo. 
ber 11 that a solution could be reached only on the 
basis of an Arab state in which the Jews, in the areas 
where they were in a majority, would have wie 
powers of autonomy. The Indian delegation could 
not support any solution which would not give inde. 
pendence to Palestine and bring about the early term. 
ination of the Mandate. A solution must be found 
without delay because the peace of the Middle East 
was at stake. 

Faris Bey el-Khouri (Syria), speaking after the 
United States declaration of policy, contended that 
the majority recommendation was unjust, illegal, and 
unworkable. He expressed the opinion that Zionists 
in the United States intended to launch an economic 
invasion of the whole Eastern World using Palestine 
as a bridgehead. He said the American suggestion 
that volunteers be recruited in the United Nations to 
maintain order in Palestine was “reprehensible.” In 
the face of what he termed a “threat” by the Zionists, 
the Arabs, he said, can only accept the challenge. 

He urged the question of the legality of the Pales 
tine Mandate be first referred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Mostafa Adl (IRAN) said that in the absence of a 
reasonable and workable solution and since neither 
the majority nor minority plans received sufficient 
support in the Committee, his delegation withdrew 
its support of the minority plan. His delegation be 
lieved that the ad hoc Committee should leave 
Palestine to the Palestinians whether Muslims, 
Jews, or Christians. It would support parti 
tion if a majority of Palestinians supported it, but his 
delegation would vote against any resolution incom- 
patible with the principles of the Charter. 

On October 13 Abdol Hamid Aziz (AFGHANISTAN) 
said that his Government cannot agree with the recom 
mendations of the Special Committee. 

Commenting on the United States statement, Sit 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan (PAKIsTAN) said that the 
policy was in direct contravention to the principles d 
the Charter. He urged that the International Court d 
Justice ‘be asked to decide on the legality of the Mar 
date. Mohmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypt) also spoke agains! 
the United States statement as out of keeping with fait 
play. The United States suggestion for a voluntee 
police force, he said, left little doubt that it would bt 
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composed almost entirely of Jewish volunteers. 

He solemnly and formally challenged the right of 
the United Nations to decree the partition of Pales- 
tine or any other country. 


Partition Supported 

Representatives of Poland, Guatemala, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden, Peru, Haiti and Canada joined the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. in supporting the 
partition of Palestine. 

Joseph Winiewicz (PoLAND) said on October 8 that 
his Delegation considered Palestine a powder barrel. 
It supported the Special Committee’s unanimous re- 
commendation for an international arrangement to 
aid distressed European Jews and suggested that the 
first solution was Jewish immigration into Palestine 
although avenues should be opened up also in other 
countries. 

While originally favoring a bi-national state in 
Palestine the Polish delegation had concluded that it 
was impossible at the present time. 

Unless a reasonable and realistic solution could be 
found, warned the Swedish representative, Rickard 
Sandler, there was a possibility of civil war between 
the two new states in Palestine. The majority report 
offered the framework of a “workable and reason: 
able solution,” and he endorsed it in principle. He 
said, however, that immigration should be limited in 
order to secure peace, and he suggested that the Secur- 
ity Council be charged with enforcing the Assembly’s 
decision. 

Jan Masaryk (CzecHOsLovAKIA) said the majority 
report came nearer to giving at least partial satisfac- 
tion to the legitimate claims of both parties than the 
minority report. He appealed to both the Arab and 
Jewish people to find a solution beneficial to both. 

Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados (GUATEMALA) a member 
of the Special Committee, condemned, on October 10, 
the record of Haj Amin el-Husseini, Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, and charged that the Grand Mufti was now 
directing the Arab Higher Committee and Arab policy 
on Palestine from Cairo. As to administering a man- 
date or trusteeship, the Great Powers were incapable 
of doing it since, in present circumstances, they placed 
their interest above those of the administered people. 

On the argument of numerical superiority, Dr. 
Granados said he answered that by September 1949 
the population of the Jewish state would be 70% Jew- 
ish and 30% Arab. Palestine, he contended, was no 
more Arab than certain Spanish countries of Latin- 
America were Indian. Supporting the majority report, 
he said his delegation would re-consider the position 
of Jaffa, an undeniably Arab city. Discussing the 
proposed partition he pointed out that the map had 
beer so drawn that a Jew or an Arab could cross 
Palestine north, south, east or west without leaving 
his own state. 

He suggested the creation of a police force made 
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Points from 
United States Statement on Palestine 
October 11, 1947 


On Partition 
The United States delegation supports the basic 


principles of the unanimous recommendations and 
the majority plan—which provides for partition 
and immigration. It is of the opinion, however, 
_that_certain-amendments-and-medifications, would 
have to be made in the majority plan. 
Amendments Suggested 

My delegation believes that certain geographical 
modifications must be made. For example, Jaffa 
should be included in the Arab state because it is 
predominently an Arab city. 

My delegation suggests that the General As- 
sembly may wish to provide that all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, regardless of citizenship or place of 
residence, be guaranteed access to ports and to wa- 
ter and power facilities on a non-discriminatory 
basis; that constitutional guarantees, including 
guarantees regarding equal economic opportunity, 
be provided for Arabs and Jews alike, and that 
the powers of the Joint Economic Board be 
strengthened. 


On Implementation 


Responsibility for the government of Palestine 
now rests with the Mandatory Power. The General 
Assembly, however, would not fully discharge its 
obligations if it did not take carefully into account 
the problem of implementation. 

The United States is willing to participate in a 
United Nations program to assist the parties in- 
volved in the establishment of a workable political 
settlement in Palestine. We refer to assistance 
through the United Nations in meeting economic 
and financial problems and the problem of internal 
law and order during the transition period. The 
latter problem might require the establishment of a 
special constabulary or police force recruited on a 
volunteer basis by the United Nations. We do not 
refer to the possibility of violations by any Member 
of its obligations to refrain in its international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force. We assume 
that there will be Charter observance. 

Acts of violence against constituted authority and 
against rival elements of the local population have 
appeared in Palestine over a period of many years 
and have greatly increased the difficulties of find- 
ing a workable solution to this complex problem. 
Certain elements have resorted to force and terror 
to obtain their own particular aims. Obviously, 
this violence must cease if independence is to be 
more than an empty phrase in the Holy Land. 





up of volunteers from Members of the United Nations 
other than the Big Powers. Until these were available, 
however, the police force should be drawn from the 
regular forces of the smaller nations. 

J. Lorimer Ilsely (CANADA) said on October 14 that 
federation might be an ultimate solution for Palestine 
and he pointed to Canada’s success with this form of 
government for 80 years. However, since there could 
be no federation without mutual agreement, partition 
seemed to be the best solution at the moment. He 
advocated the formation of a sub-committee to con- 
sider how Palestine should be administered after the 
withdrawal of the Mandatory Power. 

Dr. Alberto Ulloa (PERU), supporting partition, 
said that Peru would prefer that Jerusalem be re- 
tained under the moral and legal authority of Chris- 
tianity. 

Antonio Vieux (Haiti) endorsed partition in prin- 
ciple but suggested that in order to allay Arab fears 
Arab territory be extended. Mr. Vieux also express2d 


opposition to proposals for Jewish immigration 4 
other countries. Haiti, he said, has already too deny 
a population to admit immigrants. 

Some representatives called for a meeting of Arab, 
and Jews to work out a mutually agreeable solutio, 
to the Palestine question. 

Dr. Hector David Castro (EL SALVADOR) on 
tober 8 said he was surprised that such an effort had 
not been made and that this was the time for such, 
meeting. A. Gonzalez-Fernandez (COLOMBIA) called 
for an appeal to the Palestine population to avoid 
violence. Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHINA) said it was “ip. 
perative” to persist in further negotiations betwee 
Arabs and Jews. 

Vladimir Simic (YUGOSLAVIA) told the Committe 
on October 14 that the Mandate should be terminated 
and the country proclaimed independent. He adyo. 
cated the federal plan for Palestine and also submitted 
a resolution calling for immediate admission to Pale. 
tine of Jews in Cyprus camps. 


ICAO Enables Greatest Ocean Air Rescue 


7 dramatic rescue, on October 14-15, of 69 per- 

sons forced down in mid-Atlantic when their giant 
flying boat (a Boeing B-314) ran short of fuel, was 
accomplished by a U. S. Coast Guard cutter assigned 
to one of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion’s ocean weather stations. 

The “greatest ocean rescue” in aviation history, 
according to Colonel Norman D. Vaughan, Chief of 
the Search and Rescue Section of ICAO, was a planned 
and orderly one. This was due to an organized rescue 
service set up at the ICAO Weather Ship Conference 
in London last year. The plane was carrying the 
largest number of passengers ever aboard a trans- 
Atlantic aircraft. 

The flying boat made a “crash landing” into the 
ocean within three miles of the weather station, guided 
by a directional radio broadcast from the Coast Guard 
cutter Bibb. The plane then taxied to the vessel. Seas 
were extremely rough, and the swell and wind came 
from different directions, preventing the use of oil to 
quiet the waves. The cutter revolved around the air- 
craft at three-quarters speed in a close turn, quieting 
the sea to such an extent that life rafts could be 
launched. The danger of damage to the aircraft’s hull 
prevented the use of lifeboats. 

Before night rendered further rescue operations im- 


possible, all but 25 of the passengers had been re 
moved, most of them infants, children, and women 
In the morning, the remaining passengers were 
brought safely aboard the cutter, and the plane was 
then sunk to prevent its becoming a menace to navi- 
gation. 

The Bibb then headed towards New York with the 
survivors, but the ocean weather station which it had 
manned was left vacant for only nine hours because 
another cutter took up the position at midnight of 
October 15. 

Half of the North Atlantic weather stations planned 
by the ICAO Conference in September 1946—includ- 
ing that manned by the Bibb—are now in operation, 
or will be shortly, according to Dr. Edward Warner, 
President of the ICAO Council. Belgium, Canada, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States are operating these stations, Dr. Warner added. 

These weather ships provide search and rescue and 
navigational aid services, Dr. Warner declared. They 
also provide means for forecasting weather conditions 
on the North Atlantic with far greater accuracy than 
was formerly possible. As a result, aircraft flying 
across the ocean will require less fuel reserves, and 
can therefore carry a larger pay load, and so operate 
with greater economy. 
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sor States would be called upon to carry out 
y all recommendations of the General Assembly 
on economic and social matters, according to a resolu- 
tion passed by the Second Committee. The Secretary- 
General should, according to the resolution, report 
annually to the Economic and Social Council on steps 
taken by Members to give effect to recommendations 
either of the Council or of the Assembly in matters 
falling within the Council’s competence. 









The Second Committee passed the resolution on 
October 14 by a vote of 36-2 with 8 abstentions. 






Original Polish Proposals 





This resolution was part of a text submitted on 
September 27 by Poland. But that text contained addi- 
tional provisions. It would have called upon the Mem- 
bers to use the machinery of the United Nations in 
settling fundamental economic problems. It would 
also have advised Member states not to establish fcr 
such purposes machinery outside the United Nations 
“as this tends to reflect unfavorably on the United 
Nations’ authority and successful operations.” These 
paragraphs of the resolution were defeated in the Com- 
mittee. 

Several speakers felt that these rejected clauses had 
a political character, and could be interpreted as op- 
posing the efforts made by countries adhering to the 
Marshall Plan. Others thought that under the Charter 
there was no requirement that United Nations ma- 
chinery should alone be used in such matters. 

The Polish representative, Dr. Oscar Lange, had 
been one of the first speakers in the Second Commit- 
tee’s general debate. The motives behind the Marshall 
Plan and the Truman Doctrine; the effeet that these 
plans and policies have had and will have on Europe; 
questions of the rehabilitation of the German economy ; 
the results of the Assembly’s post-UNRRA relief pro- 
gram—were all involved in these discussions, which 
lasted for nine meetings and concluded on October 10. 

The resolution was presented to the Committee by 
Dr. Lange on September 27 and Mr. Mayhew. 
the United Kingdom representative, took issue with 
many of Dr. Lange’s points on September 29. 

(For a summary of the Polish and British state- 
ments, see the Weekly Bulletin for October 14, 1947.) 
Subsequent speakers all agreed with Dr. Lange’s 
contention that prosperity, like peace, is indivisible. 
However, there was a sharp division of opinion on 
other points in the Polish argument. Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, the Byelorussian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 
all expressed fears about the revival of Germany and 
the implications of “dollar diplomacy.” 
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Call to Implement Economic, Social Decisions 
Committee Defeats Proposal to Use U.N. Machinery Only 





In addition to the United Kingdom, other states, 
including Sweden, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Canada, and the United States, sup- 
ported the Marshall Plan, and stated that it was not 
designed to split Europe. 


Support for Polish Resolution 


Among those who supported the Polish resolution 
was Dr. Joza Vilfan (Yucostavia). Dr. Vilfan at- 
tacked the Marshall Plan because it could only lead 
to a split in Europe and to economic and political 
domination by the United States. In view of the in- 
terdependence of the countries of Europe, the Plan 
was doomed from the outset. 

The Yugoslav representative said that it was the 
intention of the Marshall Plan to restore the industrial 
potential of Germany, a country which had used the 
economic penetration of Central and Eastern Europe 
as a means of preparing for war. 

One of the dangers of by-passing the United Na- 
tions by large-scale international economic measures 
like the Marshall Plan was that the Economic and 
Social Council would sink to the level of a debating 
society, Dr. Vilfan warned. 

He agreed with the Polish contention that it was 
for political reasons that no post-UNRRA aid had 
been extended this year to Yugoslavia, Poland, and 
Hungary. 

V. P. Smoliar (ByeLorussiAn S.S.R.) charged that 
the sponsors of the Marshall Plan wished to create 
in Europe a western bloc directed against the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European countries. The 
Marshall Plan had by-passed the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, he declared, because the United 
States did not wish to risk having the conditions at- 
tached to its aid rejected by the Commission. 

The Soviet position was given by Professor A. A. 
Arutiunian. He discussed several aspects of United 
States policy, as manifested in the Marshall Plan, the 
Truman Doctrine, post-UNRRA relief, and the re- 
habilitation of Germany. 

On the German question, Professor Arutiunian 
turned first to the procedure proposed by ECE and 
approved by the Economic and Social Council, of 
dealing with the commanders of the four zones of 
Germany rather than with the Allied Control Council, 
which is the body set up to handle Germany’s ex- 
ternal affairs. This procedure, now in effect, con- 
tradicted the agreement establishing the control ma- 
chinery, as well as the Potsdam decision that Ger- 
many should be treated as an economic entity, Pre. 
fessor Arutiunian declared. ; 








Negotiating with the separate zones of occupation 
would actually facilitate the dismemberment of Ger- 
many, Professor Arutiunian believed. 

The Soviet representative warned that ECE, by 
adopting this procedure, was in danger of becoming 
a tool of the individual Great Powers. He reminded 
the Committee that, independently of the U.S.S.R. 
and, to a degree, of France as well, the United King- 
dom and the United States had between them de- 
cided a number of economic questions which con- 
cerned Germany as a whole. Decisions by these two 
states on revising the level of production in their 
zones of occupation had been taken independently. 

In addition, the United States has taken advantage 
of Great Britain’s financial difficulties by assuming 
increasing economic control of the British zone. This 
was indicated, Professor Arutiunian declared, by the 
fact that the British Government had abandoned its 
program for socialization or nationalization of the 
Ruhr. The United States, he charged, was convert- 
ing the Ruhr into a base for executing its plans in 
Europe to the detriment of the interests of peace- 
loving peoples, and of the German people themselves. 

Professor Arutiunian cited several unofficial sources 
to suggest that the United States, contrary to Mr. 
Thorp’s statement, did in fact wish to give priority 
to Germany’s rehabilitation. He emphasized that the 
people of Europe feared the revival of Germany’s 
war industry, and said they remembered the liberal 
American loans after the First World War which 
enabled Germany to recover its strength. 

He cited a statement by a United States Depart- 
ment of State official made shortly after Mr. Mar- 
shall’s Harvard speech, to show that the United States 
considered the rehabilitation of Germany’s produc- 
tive capacity the foundation of European recovery 
under the Marshall Plan. If, the Soviet representa- 
tive argued, this was the foundation of the Plan, that 
meant that priority was in fact being given to German 
rehabilitation. 


U.S.S.R. on Marshall Plan 


Turning next to the motive underlying the Mar- 
shall Plan itself, Professor Arutiunian declared that 
it represented a change-over from a policy of inter- 
national co-operation on the basis of the principles 
of the United Nations to one of direct exploitation of 
financial assistance for the economic and political en- 
slavement of countries to which financial aid was 
given. 

Despite the United States claim that the export of 
American goods to Europe had produced a com- 
modity shortage in the United States, Professor Aru- 
tiunian stated, the stocks of unused goods in the 
United States had recently increased greatly. He sug- 
gested that the existence of these huge stockpiles was 
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driving the United States to seek export opening, 
The Marshall Plan, he declared, was undoubtedly ap 
attempt to ease the growing economic crisis in the 
United States. 


Relief As Political Weapon 


Charging that the United States was using relief 
as a political weapon and was violating the principles 
of national sovereignty and the equality of states, Pro. 
fessor Arutiunian said that “one must have an extra. 
ordinarily fertile imagination to assume that assist. 
ance is being refused to Poland for humanitarian and 
not for political reasons. 

“One must turn one’s back on facts not to see that 
the United States Government is using the financial 
assistance extended to the Fascist-Monarchist Govern. 
ment of Sophoulis and Tsaldaris in order to transform 
Greece into a United States military base for expan. 
sion in Europe and the Near East.” 


When the United States granted credits to Europe, 
he continued, it demanded a peculiar type of co-op. 
eration. It insisted on controlling the use of the 
credits, demanded the right to dictate the conditions 
of economic development and to regulate foreign 
trade, “not to speak of the political demands for ree- 
ognition of the ‘world command’ and the ‘world 
leadership’ of the United States.” 


One of the aims of United States capital, Profes- 
sor Arutiunian declared, was to forge, with the help of 
France and the United Kingdom, an anti-Soviet bloc 
in Western Europe. The Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan “have diminished the possibilities of 
economic co-operation,” he charged. Not only had 
the Marshall Plan aggravated relations among coun- 
tries, but also it was designed to undermine national 
unity from without, to foment internal discord and 
strife, to create crises, and to subordinate national 
economies to dollar interest. The fact that in several 
countries there were forces which “voluntarily” ad- 
hered to the Marshall Plan showed that these forces 
were not certain of popular support, and therefore 
sought refuge in dollar intervention. 


U. S. Policy Described 


Willard L. Thorp (Unirep States) explained his 
country’s position in granting relief and contributing 
to reconstruction. The people of the United States, 
he said, had hoped that the world’s postwar economic 
problems could be brought within reach of solution 
by the United States’ shouldering a large part of the 
war cost, and by the operation of UNRRA in the 
relief field and the International Bank in the recor 
struction and development field. 

It had become apparent that such a program would 
be inadequate. Item after item was added to the 
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Resolutions Submitted in Second Committee’s Debate 


In addition to questions on post-UNRRA rel.ef 
and reconstruction, the debate in the Second Com- 
mittee revealed concern for several other aspects 
of the Economic and Social Council’s work in the 
economic sphere. Many of these were put into the 
form of draft resolutions. 

e@ Economic CoMMISSION FoR ASIA AND THE FAR 
East. The U.S.S.R. proposes that the Assembly 
should recommend that the Council supplement 
the original membership of this Commission by 
including all the other countries in its geographical 
area which are Members of the United Nations and 
do not belong to existing regional commissions. 

At present, a non-self-governing territory in the 

Asia-Far East area may only communicate with 
the Commission through the metropolitan power 
responsible for its external affairs. The U.S.S.R. 
proposes that the Council should consider revising 
this procedure in such a way that the Commission 
itsélf, rather than the metropolitan power, could 
decide whether or not to consult with these terri- 
tories‘on the basis of applications lodged with it 
directly. 
@ Economic COMMISSION FOR THE MIDDLE East. 
The Egyptian delegation proposes that the Assem- 
bly invite the Economic and Social Council to 
study the establishment of an Economic Comm’s- 
sion for the Middle East. The Council has already 
set up the machinery, in the form of an ad hoc 
committee which is now meeting at Lake Success, 
to study the establishment of another regional 
economic commission, that for Latin America. 

The Assembly would, according to the Egyptian 
proposal, recognize that measures to bring about 
collaboration between the countries of the Middle 
East would raise both the level of their economic 
activity and their standard of living and strengthen 
economic relations bewteen themselves and with 
other countries of the world. 

Close co-operation between the United Nations 
and the Arab League would, according to the reso- 
lution, facilitate these measures. ~ 


@ Surveys oF Economic Conpitions. According 
to a resolution submitted by Australia the Assem- 
bly would request the Council to consider current 
world economic conditions and trends at each ses- 
sion. For this purpose, the Secretary-General would 
provide the Council with a survey and analysis. 
He would also furnish the Council’s subsidiaries 
with the factual surveys they need for their work. 

According to a resolution submitted by Poland, 
the General Assembly should call upon Member 
states to carry out all recommendations of the 
Assembly on economic and social matters and to 
make use of the machinery of the United Nations 
in settling fundamental international economic 


United States postwar aid program, resulting in a 
piecemeal approach which had become less and less 
satisfactory. 
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problems. Member states are advised not to set 
ip any machinery outside the United Nations for 
such purposes. (For references to the discussion on 
these points, see page 537). 

The Polish draft proceeds then to call for peri- 
odic surveys to be prepared by the Council in co- 
operation with the Secretary-General, appropriate 
specialized agencies, and non-governmental organ- 
izations. These surveys should include analyses of 
the major dislocations of needs and supplies in 
the world economy, and should contain recommen- 
dations as to the appropriate measures to remedy 
them. 

In addition, the Polish resolution calls for an 
annual report from the Secretary-General to the 
Council (which would in turn report to the As- 
sembly) on steps taken by Member governmenis 
to give effect to the Council’s recommendations, 
as well as to such recommendations made by the 
Assembly. 


@ CO-ORDINATION AND PRIORITIES. The general de- 
bate in both the Second and the Third Committees 
brought out the concern of the delegations for in- 
creased co-ordination in the work of the Council, 
its subsidiaries, and the specialized agencies. 

Greece, considering that the Council’s Co-ordin- 
ation Committee (comprising the Secretary-General 
and the directors-general of the agencies) had 
proved ineffective, submitted a resolution recom- 
mending that the Council establish a standing Co- 
ordination Committee to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the Council’s work. This Com- 
mittee should consist of not more than seven 
economics experts, regionally chosen. 

France also submitted a resolution proposing 
priorities in the work of the Council and steps to 
achieve closer co-ordination. The French draft 
stated that it was essential to avoid excessive in- 
creases in expenditures at present; that not all 
economic and social tasks had equal urgency; and 
that it was necessary to avoid duplication of effort. 

In addition to proposing more precise definitions 
of the tasks of the functional commissions in the 
economic field, the French draft recommends that 
these commissions should be used less as supple- 
mentary research centres working independently 
and more for co-ordination of the work of other 
bodies. 

In the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee, Brazil introduced a resolution outlin- 
ing steps that Member states, the Economic and 
Social Council, the specialized agencies, and the 
Secretary-General should take to keep the United 
Nations informed on the plans, work, and budgetary 
requirements of the agencies and to co-ordinate 
administrative and budgetary procedures. 


In part, Mr. Thorp said, the need for a broader 
approach came from the requirements of the United 
States itself. The shipping of large quantities of 
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commodities abroad had caused economic complica- 
tions in his country, and had necessitated forms of 
economic regulation which were not in accord with 
the American system. Priorities had been used where 
they seemed necessary, and even now the possibility 
of reviewing certain controls that had been dropped 
was being considered. 

Mr. Thorp noted that the policy of the United 
States had been variously described. If it did not 
provide aid, it was accused of being heartless and 
irresponsible, while if it did, it was accused of acting 
in a politically reprehensible manner, encroaching on 
the sovereignty of other states, and seeking world 
domination. He claimed that the charges were in- 
consistent, and without basis in fact. For its crediis 
and outright contributions to other countries or to 
international agencies, the United States had neither 
demanded a quid pro quo nor attached onerous con- 
ditions, nor used its economic strength to extend its 
power or property abroad. 


U. S. Establishes Priorities 

Since the United States could not meet the eco- 
nomic needs of the whole world, it has had to decide 
on priorities as between domestic and foreign requir~- 
ments, and also between the different needs abroad. 

Mr. Thorp agreed with the Polish declaration that 
prosperity, like peace, was indivisible. That fact be- 
came increasingly apparent as one country after an- 
other had informed the United States of its economic 
situation. Each state, he said, had found it difficult 
to plan ahead in the absence of knowledge of the 
plans of others; that was why the Paris Conference 
had been such a constructive step. 

It was regrettable, he said, that certain countries 
invited to participate in this great constructive effort 
had declined to do so. He denied that his country 
had set up certain conditions contrary to the Charter, 
and reminded the Committee that Secretary of State 
Marshall’s only suggestions were that the initiative 
should come from Europe, and that the program 
should be the product of joint international planning. 

All countries, he continued, wished to make the 
fullest possible use of existing United Nations ma- 
chinery. But no one would seriously suggest that the 
nations should stop short when they had done this. 
Problems which could not be dealt with effectively 
through this machinery, Mr. Thorp said, must be 
handled through some other means which was in 
harmony with the principles and objectives of the 
Charter. 

On the question of Germany, the United States rep- 
resentative declared that that country was today a 
serious drag on the economic recovery of all Europe. 

Some increase in its production was essential to 
any economic recovery program. But it was too fan- 
tastic to claim tht this might involve a revival of 
German dominance over other countries, or that the 
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revival of Germany had priority over the rest of 
Europe. 
Marshall Plan Defended 

Among other speakers who defended the Marshall 
Plan was Vilmar Ljundahl (SwepeNn), who felt that 
the Plan did not contravene the purposes of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, but, on the contrary, 
supplemented the work of that body. It was for this 
reason that Sweden participated in the Paris consul- 
tations which prepared an answer to the United States 
proposal. However, he emphasized that his Govern. 
ment considered that the Paris Conference should be 
a temporary body, and that any further multilateral 
action of a similar character should in principle be 
taken within the organs of the United Nations. 

Mr. Ljundahl regretted that the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries had not participated, because he too 
believed in the indivisibility of prosperity, of which 
the Polish representative had spoken. 

Finn Moe (Norway) explained that his Govern- 
ment had participated in the Paris Conference be- 
cause of the emergency nature of the situation. The 
negotiations did not represent a threat to the inde- 
pendence of the countries concerned. But emergency 
measures should not be taken as the basis for planned 
long-term policy. Recognizing that it would be dif- 
ficult to build a sound European economy on a divi- 
sion between the East and the West. he appealed to 
those who participated in the Paris Conference and 
to those who did not, to integrate their efforts. 


Surveys of Economic Conditions 


According to a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Second Committee on October 14, the 
Economic and Social Council would consider a 
survey of world economic conditions and trends. 

The examination would be made annually and 
at shorter intervals if necessary. The survey 
would include an analysis of the major disloca- 
tions of needs and supplies in the world economy. 

In the light of this examination, the Economic 
and Social Council should propose appropriate 
measures to be taken by the Assembly, Member 
states, and specialized agencies. 

Two different versions of this proposal were 
submitted by Australia and Poland (see page 
539). The proposals were then blended into a 
joint draft resolution which the Committee pass- 
ed unanimously. 

The resolution as passed requests the Secre- 
tary-General to assist the Council and its sub- 
sidiary organs by providing factual surveys and 
analyses of world economic conditions and 
trends. . 

The resolution now goes before the Assembly 
in plenary meetings for final action. 
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Both Dr. C. L. Patijn (NETHERLANDS) and the Bel- 
gian representative, Pierre de Smet, said that their 
Governments also hoped that the Eastern European 
countries would join the Paris Conference. Belgium, 
Mr. de Smet declared, adhered to the Marshall Plan 
without reservation. Political considerations, he said, 
should not influence the handling of economic prob- 
lems, but the very solution of these problems would 
contribute to political harmony. There was no hidden 
political motive behind Western European co-opera- 
tion at Paris, said Dr. Patijn. To state that the Mar- 
shall Plan was not acceptable because the United 
Nations had been by-passed was to reverse the facts. 
His delegation would gladly accept the shifting of the 
accent of international economic co-operation from the 
sixteen participants at Paris to all members of ECE. 

The Philippines representative, Miguel Cuaderno, 
said that his country, although outside the geographi- 
cal scope of the Marshall Plan, took great interest in 
it because the Philippines recognized that an early 
European recovery would contribute materially in ex- 
pediting reconstruction in other countries. The ac- 
tion taken at Paris by the sixteen countries could 
not be entirely condemned, he argued, and the Mar- 
shall Plan should not be regarded as defective or 
valueless simply because those carrying it out had 
failed to use existing United Nations machinery. Ur- 
gent problems, he declared, could not wait for slow 
and weak commissions. 

Mr. Cuaderno approved the logic with which the 
Marshall Plan first provided for assessment of the 
over-all requirements of an area and of the local 
resources available. 

With the completion of the general debate, the 
Polish resolution, along with others submitted on 
other economic aspects of the Economic and Social 
Council’s work (see page 539), was considered at 
subsequent meetings of the Committee in detail. It 
was put to the vote on October 14. 


Exchange of Workers Proposed 


oo OF THE UniTep Nations would be urged, 

according to the resolution passed by the Third 
Committee, to arrange bilaterally for the exchange of 
workers who wish to take a period of training. The 
purpose of the exchange would be “to improve their 
knowledge of their trade and to study on the spot the 
economic and social problems confronting their com- 
rades in other countries.” 

The resolution was originally put forward by France 
and amended by the United Kingdom. Voting on the 
amended resolution was 29-1 with 13 abstentions. 
Like other resolutions passed by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittees, this will go before the plenary meeting for 
final passage. 

The resolution recalls that one of the functions of 
the Economic and Social Council is to develop inter- 
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national co-operation “with respect to economic, social, 
cultural, and educational matters.” Such co-operation, 
the resolution states, must be based on a better mutual 
understanding among peoples. The proper method 


‘for achieving this is to increase direct contacts be- 


tween the various elements of the populations of all 
countries. This resolution proposes the way by which 
workers, who “too often lack means of learning about 
technical and social experiments which are being car- 
ried out in foreign countries,” could have such direct 
contacts. 

Speaking on October 9, when the resolution was 
passed, Mme. M. H. Lefaucheux (FRANCE) noted that 
under UNESCO’s auspices arrangements for the ex- 
change of students had already been made, but that 
nothing comparable had been done for young workers. 
She believed that the younger generation of workers 
would play an important part in the legislative side of 
the economic lives of their countries. 

Under her original proposal, the Secretary-General 
would have been asked to study the question, submit- 
ting his report to the Economic and Social Council. 
The majority agreed with the British amendment urg- 
ing that the recommended exchange should be effected 
by bilateral agreement, rather than on a basis of inter- 
national action. 

The Committee also adopted an Argentine amend- 
ment by which the resolution would refer to all work- 
ers, not simply to manual workers as in the original 
French text. 
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New “Government of Western Samoa” Proposed 
Special Mission Reports to Trusteeship Council 


ig a unanimous report to the Trusteeship Council, 
the United Nations Mission to Western Samoa 
has recommended measures for the development of 
self-government in the islands. It is essential, the 
report says, that from now on the residents of West- 
ern Samoa should feel that they are living under a 
government which is their own. 

Outstanding problems could only be solved with 
more active co-operation between the authorities and 
the people. A radical change in the current state of 
mind of the people is essential, and such a change 
calls for “profound and dramatic reforms” in the 
government of the country. 

With these objects in view, the report outlines a 
new scheme of government whereby certain legis- 
lative and executive powers would be given to the 
people. According to these proposals, the supreme 
body of the government of Western Samoa should be 
a Council of State composed of a representative of 
the New Zealand Governmeni and one or more rep- 
resentatives of the inhabitants. The Samoan mem- 
ber or members of the Council of State should advise 
the High Commissioner on all matters relating to the 
government and welfare of Western Samoa. The New 
Zealand representative, for whom the report suggests 
the title of High Commissioner, would preside over 
this Council of State. 

The New Zealand Government should have powers 
to enable it to discharge its international commit- 
ments regarding the territory and therefore should 
reserve control of the adoption and amendment of 
the constitution ; external relations; defense; currency, 
loans, control of foreign exchange, and audits of pub- 
lic accounts; and discharge of responsibilities con- 
ferred upon New Zealand by the United Nations 
Charter and by the Trusteeship agreement. 

These powers would be exercised by the New Zea- 
land representative. He would, in addition, have the 
exclusive power to initiate legislation in financial bills. 
He should also have the right of disallowance, or 
“veto,” over all measures passed by the Samoan legis- 
lature, though the Mission expects that such a right 
“would, of course, be used sparingly.” The New 
Zealand Government would retain the right to initiate 
and enact legislation through the New Zealand Par- 
liament and Orders-in-Council, but the report hopes 
that this power would be used sparingly. 

The legislature would be a new body, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, which would replace the present Leg- 
islative Council. Samoan representation in the new 
Assembly should have an absolute majority. This is 
intended to give the people the legislative experience 
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necessary for progress in self-government. “Any ar. 
rangement short of that would be quite unacceptable 
to the Samoan people,” says the report, “and would 
fall short of the objective of developing self-govem. 
ment.” 


Western Samoa 
@ WEsTERN SAMOA, situated some 14 degrees 
south of the equator, consists of two main is- 
lands, Upolu and Savai’i. It has a total area of 
1,130 square miles, is of volcanic formation, and 
is heavily forested. Cultivation to date has been 
limited almost wholly to the costal area where 
the people live, and to the adjacent lower slopes. 
The capital of Western Samoa is Apia. 
@ According to the March 1947 official esti- 
mate, the population is 71,500, composed as 
follows: 65,000 Samoans, 5,134 Europeans of 
part-Samoan ancestry, 372 full Europeans, and 
296 Chinese. If present population trends con- 
tinue, the Samoan population may double within 
the next thirty years. 
@ By a tripartite agreement (United States, 
United Kingdom, and Germany) , the Samoan is- 
lands were partitioned in 1900: Western Samoa 
went to Germany, Eastern Samoa to the United 
States. Germany lost Western Samoa in the 
First World War, and a Mandate was conferred 
upon New Zealand. A Trusteeship agreement 
submitted by that government was approved by 
the General Assembly on December 13, 1946. 
@ Living conditions in Western Samoa and the 
health of its inhabitants are “reasonably good.” 
Owing to present high world market prices for 
such typical Samoan products as copra and 
cocoa, the Trust Territory enjoys an economic 
boom at present. Western Samoa has no out- 
standing indebtedness, and its accumulated sur- 
plus totaled more than £400,000 as of March 
31, 1947. 


Members of the legislature—including the Samoan 
members of the Council of State—would have the right 
to initiate legislation on any subject except financial 
bills and bills on matters reserved for the control of 
the New Zealand representative. The legislature would 
have powers to discuss and make recommendations 
on the budget, but should it fail to approve the bud- 
get, the High Commissioner would have the power to 
make appropriations for expenditure necessary to 
carry on the government of the territory. The report 
leaves the exact size of the legislature and the method 
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of election to be worked out by consultation between 
Samoan representatives and New Zealand. It like- 
wise leaves to be worked out the exact number of 
representatives of European residents, although the 
report suggests a “somewhat larger representation 
than their numbers warrant” because of their impor- 
tance in the economic and social life of the territory 
and ‘their knowledge of both Samoan and European 
cultures. 

Other Recommendations 

In addition to these fundamental proposed changes, 
the Mission also makes certain other recommenda- 
tions. They include changes in village and district 
government, the constitutional recognition of Samoan 
customs and traditions, the eventual abolition of legal 
distinctions between residents of “European” and 
“Samoan” status, the achievement of racial equality, 
the establishment of a Samoan public service in the 
field of public administration, improved services in 
the fields of education and health, and the develop- 
ment of Western Samoa’s economic resources. 

This report, together with its annexes, was the 
result of an intensive on-the-spot study of conditions 
in Western Samoa this summer of a three-member 
Mission (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 13, 
page 388). It had the task of investigating at first 
hand a petition submitted by the representative lead- 
ers of Western Samoa, containing three reques's: that 
the Samoan people be granted self-government; that 
New Zealand act “as Protector and Adviser to Samoa 
in the same capacity as England is to Tonga”; and 
that there should be consultation between Eastern 
and Western Samoa with a view to ending the “un- 
natural division of the islands of the Samoan group” 
into Eastern and Western Samoa. 

The Mission studied the pertinent facts concerning 
the first and second points of the petition. However, 
according to the report, “the Mission made it clear 
that its authority under the Trusteeship Council did 
not extend to consideration” of the problem of the 
division of Samoa into Eastern and Western Samoa. 
The report adds that the question of unifying the two 
parts of the Samoan group was brought up from 
time to time by Samoans who talked with the Mission. 

The request for self-government “represents the 
profound feeling of the great majority of the po- 
litically important Samoans.” The report adds, “It 
is essential as a basis for the development of self- 
government that the residents of Western Samoa should 
from now on feel that they are living under a gov- 
emment which is their own.” 

In its present stage of development, however, the 
Samoan political organization “is as yet immature 
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in terms of the needs and standards of modern gov- 
ernment.” Few Samoans possess the necessary train- 
ing and experience to take full responsibility for self- 
government. Furthermore, while the loyalty of the 
Samoans is great, it has not developed strongly be- 
yond the level of the family and village groups. 

“The Samoan people themselves recognize to a 
considerable degree their own limitations and the 
necessity of receiving help,” the report states. “They 
showed this by their request that New Zealand act 
as protector and adviser, and also in their willing- 
ness to accept outside technical aid in the adminis- 
tration. However, they will not welcome such help 
if they do not have a government which they feel is 
their own, and in which they have an important or 
even a dominant role in the making of decisions.” 

The Mission expresses great satisfaction that the 
plans which the New Zealand Government outlined 
for the new government of Western Samoa (two days 
before the Mission’s departure from Apia) were 
closely in line with the report’s recommendations. 

The Mission concluded its unanimous report by 
acknowledging the co-operation and assistance re- 
ceived from the New Zealand authorities, from the 
leaders of the Samoan people, and others. It also 
emphasized that the visit to Western Samoa—the first 
such undertaking in history—constituted “a hearten- 
ing assurance o: the possibilities of international co- 
operation to reach common objectives according to 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The report will be considered by the Trusteeship 
Council at its second session, beginning in November. 
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United Nations Broadcasts 


HE Unitep Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays through Saturdays (with the exceptions noted), 
programs of news, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the 
specialized agencies. 


These broadcasts have been made possible through the co-operation of the U. S. Department of 
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